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vitation to attend the Conference to be held 

at Washington in the autumn. But as a 
condition of acceptance she has insisted that the agenda 
of the Conference, both as regards disarmament and 
as regards the problems of China and the Pacific, 
should be defined and agreed upon in advance. It seems 
to us that all the parties concerned are definitely in- 
debted to Japan for the attitude she has taken. The 
original invitation issued by President Harding was 
marred by the extreme vagueness of the plans which 
it disclosed, and the unqualified acceptances which 
were instantly forthcoming from Great Britain and 
France added nothing either to our knowledge of what 
the Conference was expected to achieve or to our con- 
fidence that it could achieve anything at all. It is 
not too much to say that the real prospects of the 
Conference depend almost entirely upon the extent 
to which the problems which ostensibly it has been 
summoned to discuss have been threshed out in advance. 
We are inclined to doubt whether there is enough time 
between now and November for all the preliminary 
discussions which ought to take place if the Conference 
1s to have any chance of substantial and far-reaching 
success. But the action of Japan has at least ensured 
a certain measure of preparation. The agreed agenda 
will probably be more modest than was originally 
foreshadowed, but there will be some chance of getting 
through its items and recording upon them some 
definite decisions. 


* x * 


ix has at last definitely accepted the in- 


The Silesian problem is becoming more and more 
urgent and awkward. The real issue, however, is 
defining itself. It has become a point-blank conflict 





between Great Britain and France, and upon its decision 
depends far more than the immediate fate of a number 
of mines and factories. We seek a decision in equitable 
accordance with the results of the plebiscite, namely 
the confirmation of German control of the industrial 
area. France seeks a decision in accordance with what 
she conceives to be her military and financial interests, 
namely the transference of the industrial area to Poland 
so that it may be open to French exploitation. We 
have no right to complain of the French attitude, 
for economic considerations have before now had a 
decisive effect upon our own policy in various parts 
of the world; but we have every right to fight it. 
From our point of view there is no object in dispatching 
large French reinforcements to the plebiscite area, 
for such troops could only be needed in the event of a 
settlement to which the British Government does not 
intend to consent. There is the matter in a nutshell— 
and the issue is joined. In the long run France will 
have to give way. The only serious question is that 
of the lengths to which she intends to carry her forlorn 
hope. It is possible, certainly, for her to send a Division 
—or six Divisions—to Upper Silesia, without our 
consent, and she would then unquestionably be mistress 
of the situation; but at what cost? Utter isolation. 
M. Briand is not that sort of fool. 
* * * 


In his first message to Congress, nearly four months 
ago, President Harding avowed himself ready to “ engage 
under the existing treaty,” and his Secretary of State 
attacked the problem with that intent, while Congress 
was hesitating over the peace resolution. The news 
from Washington this week is that Mr. Hughes has 
now altogether abandoned the attempt. He has dis- 
covered that as a practical job the thing cannot be 
done, for the Treaty without the League Covenant 
and its implications hardly exists; a'so that, if it 
could be done, the Senate majority would have none 
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of it. Consequently the word of Senator Lodge, 
uttered after the Senate’s adoption of the Knox peace 
resolution, is to be fulfilled. That is to say, the State 
Department, vanquished by the intransigents of the 
Senate, must draft a separate treaty, making it, pre- 
sumably, as much like the rejected pact of Versailles 
as possible in regard to what the Republican majority 
will count as the essentials. This situation, without a 
parallel in the affairs of modern nations, provides the 
world with a quite staggering illustration of the unreality 
of American politics. The accepted issue of last year’s 
election was largely an abstraction—League of Nations, 
or No-League. Neither party, and, so far as we know, 
not a single political leader, put the simple alternative 
squarely up to the electorate: ‘“‘ The United States, 
a party to the war and the victory, must either make 
peace with her Allies, under their treaty, or else make 
her own peace. Which is it to be; and if the latter, 
what peace?” Mr. Harding’s seven million majority 
had nothing to do with this issue ; with the result that, 
two years and three-quarters after the end of the war, 
the American Government, having failed to do the 
one thing, stands baffled before the seeming impossi- 
bility of the other. 
* * * 

We called attention last week to the confusion and 
tragedy which had followed the stampede of coolies 
from certain tea-gardens of the Sylhet Valley, and 
its bearing upon the existing situation as regards 
indentured labour in Assam. The latest news to hand 
is to the effect that the work of repatriation, which was 
stopped by the Government in April, was taken up by 
volunteer agencies, directed by National Congress 
leaders and philanthropic Indians in Calcutta, and by 
the end of June all but a few hundreds of the refugees, 
at Chandpur and other places where they had congre- 
gated, to the dismay of the local authorities, had been 
sent forward to their villages. The work was carried 
out amidst tremendous difficulty, for steamers and 
railways in Eastern Bengal were paralysed by strikes— 
initiated by the local leaders of the Non-co-operation 
movement, though denounced by Mr. Gandhi himself. 
The homes of the coolies were mostly in Orissa, Behar, 
and the United Provinces. One Indian witness, who 
claims to speak from personal investigation, has stated 
that of those who have found their way back to the 
United Provinces, 40 per cent. were without work 
or shelter, while 60 per cent. were being repulsed by 
their relatives on the ground that they had lost caste 
in Assam. They would, in consequence, welcome a 
chance of returning to the gardens. The story, con- 
sidered from whatever angle, throws a distressing 
light upon the evils and dangers of indentured labour, 
which has been formally ended in the Crown Colonies. 
The Secretary for India, it seems to us, should take 
this opportunity to move for the appointment of an 
authoritative commission of inquiry into the whole 


subject. 
* * * 


The National Building Guild, formed by the fusion 
of the existing bodies into a single organisation of 
national scope, came into existence last Saturday, at 
a fully representative conference held in Manchester. 
The Guild has now adopted a new form of contract, 
designed to meet the needs more particularly of 
private purchasers. The principle that no _ profits 


shall be made is preserved; but henceforth the Guild 
will quote a maximum price for any piece of work, 
and will guarantee not to exceed this price, under- 
writing the risk involved by a small percentage included 
in the maximum quoted on all contracts. Any saving 
on the maximum realised in the actual carrying out 
of the job will go, not to the Guild, but to the customer, 
who will be charged only the actual cost, including 
the charges for establishment, insurance, and “ main- 
tenance” pay for Guild workers. The object of this 
new form of contract is to enable the purchaser to know 
in advance his maximum liability—clearly an essential 
piece of knowledge on most forms of work. Oppor- 
tunely, there comes, immediately after the formation 
of the National Guild, a further set of figures illustrating 
its success. The Wigan Borough Treasurer’s return 
shows that, on its work at Wigan, the Guild has saved 
from £35 to £75 per house on its own estimates, which 
were far below those of the private contractors. These 
savings will be greatly exceeded on houses to be com- 
pleted later, as the fall in the price of building materials 
will then affect the figures, and, under the Guild scheme, 
the whole benefit of this will go directly to the 
purchaser. With the abandonment of Government 
housing work, the Guild is naturally being driven 
to cater more directly for private purchasers, and its 
new policy reflects this change. 
* * * 


The Home Secretary has turned a deaf ear to the 
appeals which have been made to him for the release 
of prisoners arrested under the Emergency Powers Act 
during the recent mining dispute. Since the settle- 
ment the stream of arrests and prosecutions appears 
to have slackened; but there can be no doubt that 
many men, despite the disclaimers of the Home 
Secretary, are now suffering imprisonment for no 
other offence than the expression of opinion, or 
even the offence of being Communists and having 
made speeches at a time of crisis. How many are in 
prison, and for precisely what offences, cannot be said; 
for the Government, in answer to questions in Parlia- 
ment, has refused to supply the information. The 
demand for the cessation of this form of petty perse- 
cution is undoubtedly growing, as the deputation 
which went to the Home Secretary last week-end 
and the strong resolutions passed by the Miners’ and 
the Textile Workers’ Conferences, clearly show. The 
reasonable people in the Labour Movement know well 
that it is the worst possible course to put the less 
reasonable people into prison. The result is at once 
seen in such resolutions as the South Wales Miners’ 
in favour of affiliation to the Third International, 
and in such forms of political activity as the appearance 
of a Communist candidate at the Caerphilly by- 
election. But perhaps these events, which menace 
the constitutional solidarity of the Labour Movement, 
are precisely what the Government wants. It would 
suit Mr. Lloyd George very well if the Communists 
would be so obliging as to oppose the Labour candidates 
in all parts of the country. Certainly, even from the 
Government’s point of view, the “free speech 
prosecutions serve no other conceivably useful purpose. 

* * * 


The battle-royal between the Poplar Borough Council 
and the L.C.C. continues. Poplar is a poor borough, 
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in which the product even of very high rates is com- 
paratively small. It has been very hard hit by un- 
employment, and it claims that its own internal needs 
must take precedence of all external claims. Ac- 
cordingly it has withheld payment of its dues to the 
London County Council and the other authorities 
providing common services for the whole Metropolitan 
area. It is, of course, easy enough for the L.C.C. to 
go to the Courts and get judgment against the defaulting 
Council, or against the individual Councillors. It 
may even, if it thinks fit, be able to get the Councillors 
sent to prison. But none of these expedients gets it 
much nearer to the collection of the money which is 
due. Poplar’s action is partly the result of an actual 
inability to pay, at least without forcing the rates 
up to an intolerably high level, and abandoning the 
special measures of relief for the unemployed which 
ie Labor majority had adopted. It is also in part 
a political protest, both against the admittedly unfair 
incidence of rates in the London area, and against the 
obligations imposed on the local authorities, without 
the provision of any adequate resources with which 
to meet them. Poplar’s defiance of the London County 
Council is being watched with attention by a number of 
other London boroughs, which are also experiencing 
difficulty in meeting their varied obligations. It is 
not easy to see how any legal remedy can enable the 
L.C.C. to collect the arrears which are due. The 
money which has been collected has been spent in 
Poplar, and, in view of the present high rates, the 
collection of large additional sums for the wiping off of the 
arrears seems to be out of the question. Tt is a pretty 
problem which the lawyers and the Government have 
the task of solving. 
* * * 


The Miners’ Associations in the various coalfields have 
been taking their decision this week on the question 
of consenting to work Part II. of the Mines Act of last 
year. The Executive of the Miners’ Federation recom- 
mended the districts to work the Act, and all the 
decisions which have come to hand are in favour of 
doing so. This means that, in a very garbled form, 
one at least of the recommendations of the Coal Com- 
mission will be carried into effect, and joint committees 
for areas, for districts within each area, and for single 
pits, will be established. The reason for the miners’ 
refusal to work this scheme when it became law last 
year was, of course, their objection to its purely local 
character. They were then pressing for the recognition 
of the national unit of the coal industry, which they 
believed that the scheme was deliberately designed to 
prevent. The claim for a national settlement havin 
now been definitely defeated for the present, the workers 
objection to the machinery created under the Mines 
Act no longer operates, and there is even from their 
standpoint some advantage to be gained by the estab- 
lishment of the proposed committees. The decision 
had to be made speedily, for under a clause included 
in the Act itself Part II. lapses this August unless steps 
have been taken before then to bring the committees 
into operation. Did the Government, when it inserted 
this provision, foresee that before this August, the time 
originally fixed for de-control, the miners would have 
either won or lost their claim for a national settlement 
and there would accordingly be no doubt as to the 
workability or uselessness of Part II. of the Act? It 
looks as if the whole mining policy of the Government 
and the owners had been arranged long ago, as other 
evidence given at the time of the dispute serves to 
indicate, although, of course, the dates underwent 
rearrangement when the time of de-control was advanced 
to March. 

* * * 

The Bill to abolish the Agricultural Wages Board 

has passed through the House of Commons and gone 





to the Lords, where it is more likely to be worsened 


than improved by the Parliament of landowners. 
The “ compromise’ solution, under which the county 
Conciliation Committees are to have power, by agree- 
ment, to make their rates compulsory, has been accepted 
by the House of Commons ; but the conditions attached 
to it are so complicated that there seems little prospect 
that anyone who desires to evade the payment of the 
prescribed wages will be brought to oak. The pro- 
posal that the rates fixed by the Wages Board should 
remain in force until new rates have been fixed by the 
Conciliation Committees has been rejected by the 
Government, so that the farmers can count on a period 
of unrestricted activity in reducing wages before any 
new fixed rates begin to operate. This is manifestly 
a condition of things likely to facilitate further 
reductions ae those already provisionally agreed 
upon by the Wages Board. The farmers have profited 
by their decision to withdraw their resignations and 
to return to the Wages Board meeting of last week ; 
for the result is that part of the onus of reducing wages 
will be removed from them, and will fall upon the 
Board, and also that the movement for lower wages 
will be given a good start. We fear that the labourers 
will find that the new system affords them very little 
gow against the lowering of their standard of 
ife. The resistance offered to Mr. Acland’s proposal 
to bridge the gap by keeping the Wages Board 
temporarily in existence clearly showed the real 
intentions of the Government and its supporters. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Sinn Fein leaders 
have little to learn in the art of keeping political secrets, 
and though discussions continue daily at the Mansion 
House, those engaged in them permit little or nothing 
to leak out. But it is known that Ulster remains the 
stumbling block. It is only natural that Mr. De Valera 
and his colleagues, remembering Lord Carson’s justi- 
fication of the Northern Parliament as a jumping-off 

ound for a reconquest of Ireland, should be suspicious, 
or British concern for the Six Counties may be used 
to mask a scheme for the creation of a new Pale; but 
while they are justified in taking every precaution 
to guard against such double-dealing, they must also 
realise that a rupture of the negotiations on grounds 
which could be interpreted as a demand that Great 
Britain should deny to the Northern area the free 
right of choice claimed by the South, would do infinite 
harm to their cause in the eyes of the world. The 
Irish Bulletin insists that no settlement will be accept- 
able which ignores “the ancient unity of Ireland.” 
If England is responsible for shattering that unity 
in the past, it is “ ond England’s power to restore 
it by an Act of Parliament. The best she can do is 
to give Irishmen a helping hand towards this desirable 
nd. 
= * * * 

Until the terms of settlement are known in detail 
it is impossible to say whether the Government’s pro- 
posals are sincerely intended to pave the way to unity. 
It is, however, abundantly clear that, whatever the 
proposals may be, the real factor in deciding the issue 
will be the readiness of the South to make large allow- 
ances for Ulster prejudices and to recognise that these 
can best be broken down by steady attrition rather 
than by angry hammer-strokes. Though the two- 
nations theory may be demonstrably wrong, it is never- 
theless a real loss that the dominant influences in Sinn 
Fein do not include a percentage of Ulstermen or of 
men who know Ulster at first hand. Mr. De Valera 
has shown that he has the political insight not to be a 
bond slave to phrases, even to phrases of his own 
coining, but one questions whether either he or his 
coll es have that grip of Ulster realities which a 
man like Mr. Devlin instinctively displays. For this 
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reason one hopes that the Sinn Fein leaders will re-open 
discussions with Sir James Craig before they arrive 


at a final decision on the Ulster difficulty. 
* * * 


PoxtTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—One reason why the 
Prime Minister is so bent on avoiding an autumn session, 
and perhaps also why certain other people, including some 

members of the Cabinet, are so bent on forcing one is that his 
plans for a visit to Washington must be largely governed by the 
situation at home. With Parliament out of session and the 
various groups of ever-busy Coalition intriguers temporarily 
dispersed, a few weeks’ absence from the country might be faced 
with composure. With Parliament in session there could be 
no such sense of security, the truth being that, thanks to his 
isolation, the Premier has nobody whom he could trust as care- 
taker of his interests behind his back. Those who are competent 
might use his absence as an opportunity, while those who might 
be loyal would be simply swept aside. 
* * * 


There may be a way out of this dilemma, but to my mind it 
seems pretty complete. Indeed, the more it is considered, the 
more awkward it looks. Whatever Mr. Chamberlain may say 
to the contrary, most Parliamentarians, I imagine, would agree 
with Mr. Clynes and Lord Robert Cecil that, in the event of an 
Irish settlement, there must be a prompt reassembling of the two 
Houses to give statutory form to the terms. Could the Prime 
Minister be absent at such a time ? On the other hand, should 
there be no settlement, and therefore no occasion for an autumn 
session, could the Prime Minister under the conditions that 
would then arise in Ireland safely make use of the vacation to 
visit America ? On the whole, I find myself driven to the con- 
clusion that the Washington visit, if it comes off at all, will 
have to be little more than a dine-and-sleep affair. 

* * * 

I am interested to observe that in his latest list of constitu- 
encies to be fought by Anti-waste at the General Election Lord 
Rothermere scheduled the seat at present held by the Labour 
Minister. How this is to be squared with the theory that the 
movement is in no way directed against the Prime Minister I 
cannot conceive, unless by assuming that that statesman’s 
interests and those of his staunchest political friends are separable. 
Hitherto the Anti-waste gains have been won at the expense of 
official Unionism, and for that reason have been viewed with 
some complacency by Coalition Liberalism—a_ short-sighted 
complacency, as I have always held, since the effect of those ultra- 
reactionary successes must be to play the game of that growing 
section of the Unionist party who want to see Unionism purged 
of the Coalition taint. Essentially, I should say, the Anti-waste 
movement is a movement for Unionism iber alles, which may be 
expected, after the General Election, to link quietly up with 
the Lord Derby movement. Moreover, I suspect it is not merely 
by accident that both should be willing to accept as their leader 
an adequately Toryfied Mr. Lloyd George. 

* * * 

While too much might easily be made of the importance of the 
Unionist anti-Irish cave, Iam not sure that it is quite so negligible 
as is generally supposed. Harmless it may be in its direct mani- 
festations ; such mutinies usually are. But just as the Chamber- 
lainites in 1905 eventually brought down the Balfour Govern- 
ment, not by an open blow, but rather by acting on the principle 
that they— 

* Need not strive 

Officiously to keep alive, 

—so these new cavemen are clearly prepared to seize any favour- 
able occasion of lending the Opposition their passive aid. As is 
now understood, that was what happened on the occasion of the 
recent Finance Bill reverse. So much was known to the Govern- 
ment Whips at the time, and it was precisely because of the 
knowledge possessed by those functionaries of what the defeat 
signified that Mr. Chamberlain was advised to evade the challenge. 

* * * 

If the truce in Ireland continues, a further effort should be 
made to get its fruits extended to this side. Both Whitehall and 
Westminster—the first with its barricades, the second with its 
closed gates and auxiliaries in mufti—are still in a state of partial 
and somewhat humiliating siege, while nearly all Ministers are 
still confined to barracks. I believe that among the countless 
blessings expected by the Government to be derived from a 
pacified Ireland, combined if possible with a sessionless autumn, 
is the letting loose on the country of all this cooped-up second- 
eleven talent, hitherto mercifully unknown to the people over 
whom it rules except by name. 





A PLEA FOR INCIVILITY 


T is time there was a movement in favour of a 
revival of free speech. We have got rid, one 
by one, of most of the official “controls” which 

were established during the war, but the Press, almost 
from end to end, sounds still the semi-official note, 
and looks as if it might be the last of all our national 
institutions to regain its pre-war freedom. The curious 
thing is that throughout the war the British press was 
freer in a technical sense than the press of any other 
belligerent country in Europe. The official censorship 
was restricted to military and naval information ; it 
did not touch opinion. This journal, for instance, 
never submitted a single line to the Censor, and only 
once—when we printed an unauthorised report of a 
speech made by Mr. Lloyd George to the munition 
workers of Glasgow—received any communication from 
that quarter. Abroad, the British press during the 
war was believed to be subjected to a censorship of the 
very strictest sort, with the result, inter alia, that the 
Lansdowne letter gave ten times more encouragement 
to Germany than it should have done and probably led 
to a definite prolongation of the war, since it was 
assumed to represent a great volume of British opinion 
which was denied expression in the newspapers. Other 
countries besides Germany took it to mean that at the 
end of 1917 we were very near breaking point—a 
stupendous miscalculation based on the supposition 
that the British press was officially gagged. The truth, 
of course, was that apart from actual military or naval 
news there was no compulsory press censorship at all 
in. Great Britain. We censored ourselves—and there 
is the rub ; for thus we acquired habits far more difficult 
to rid ourselves of than the regulations of any bureau- 
cratic official. 

The results may be noted by anyone who compares 
the press polemics of 1909-1914 with those of to-day. 
The average editor or leader-writer acquired during the 
war the habit of considering, not ‘‘ What is the truth ?” 
or even “ What is my opinion ?” but “* What ought I 
to say?” In reference to the problems of war this 
was, no doubt, a very proper state of mind, but applied 
to the problems of peace it is hardly less than disastrous, 
for it tends to preclude the kind of frank controversy 
through which alone a live public opinion can be created 
and expressed. Three years ago we newspaper writers 
were very important people, and the authorities took 
care to treat us as such, for what even the least of us 
wrote in those days might have the most far-reaching 
effects throughout Europe. We used our pens with the 
knowledge that our sentences might be scanned with a 
microscope in half a dozen foreign capitals. So we 
practised self-control and with it gained a sense of 
public responsibility and of our own significance, which, 
however desirable it may have been then, is almost 
ludicrously disproportionate to the facts of to-day. In 
a word the gentlemen of the press in this country have 
become altogether too gentlemanly. If by some rare 
chance we employ a strong phrase we usually apologise 
for it. We treat words as if they were invented to 
emasculate our thoughts. We attack or we defend, 
but almost always with a restraint which suggests that 
politics is a game for gentlemen, a game in which one 
fences but does not fight ,and whose rules are more 
important than its realities. Many of us, indeed, seem 
to be losing even the faculty of saying what we think. 
Doubtless it is a phase that will pass, and the sooner 
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the better, for until it does public opinion will never 
again be a real force in the affairs of this country. 


In many respects the British press to-day is better 
than it has ever been. Its news certainly is better, 
more accurate and more independent of “ policy.” 
But if we regard only the “ leader” columns the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that never before has it sunk 
solow. Not only does it lack vigour, but on nine subjects 
out of ten it fails altogether to express the opinions 
either of the clubs or of the street. Foreigners coming 
to England to-day are constantly amazed at the dis- 
crepancy between what they have seen in our newspapers 
and what they hear across our dinner-tables. They do 
not understand that we have perpetuated the 
“ discretion ” of war, and have almost forgotten the 
virtues of plain speech. That has been one of the most 
serious factors in complicating our relations with 
France since the war. French journalists say pretty well 
what they think; English journalists, on the other hand, 
seem nowadays usually to say anything but what they 
think. They dramatise themselves as statesmen, with 
the weight of the world on their shoulders, and strive 
to write in character. They may express themselves 
frankly enough in a club smoking-room, but an hour 
later they are wrapping their thoughts in words which 
either mean almost nothing at all or else convey an 
impression which has scarcely any discernible relation 
to the views they actually hold. English press opinion 
to-day taken as a whole is a fake, sometimes a good 
fake, sometimes a bad fake, but hardly ever representing 
on any important issue the real opinions of either writer 
or readers. 


There are exceptions, of course. The Daily Herald 
is an exception and the Morning Post is a very notable 
exception. The leader-writers of the Morning Post are 
often foolish and usually wrong, but they are never 
gentlemanly ; they take no pride in their own manners 
and never rate civility above what they conceive to be 
truth; incidentally they can write. As a consequence 
the Morning Post, with all its childish virulence and its 
weird enthusiasms, is more sincerely respected by its 
opponents than any other newspaper in England. Even 
the Times, however, has its lapses. A week or two ago 
it published an article concerning the suitability of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon to represent Great 
Britain at the forthcoming Washington Conference. 
The writer declared that Lord Curzon was pompous, 
pretentious, obsequious, and generally “‘ impossible ” ; 
and that the Prime Minister was not straightforward or 
honourable and was distrusted all over the world by all 
those with whom he had come in personal contact. 
Instantly these truisms aroused a storm of protest. We 
may all say these things to our friends, but to say them 
in print is simply “ not done.” We were not told that 
the attack was untrue or unjust but that it was “ dis- 
courteous,” “ disloyal,” “ personal,” an infringement 
of “ the elementary rules of public decency,” and so on. 
Lord Curzon excommunicated the Times at once, 
forbidding its representative the entrée of the Foreign 
Office. Mr. Lloyd George contented himself with a 
dignified rebuke. Such an attack, he declared, at 
such a moment, seemed to him 


to fall below all the normal standards of English journalism. 
I pass over the question of taste. . . It is not too much 
to say that no reputable British journal of any party would 
have published such an attack. 


Two days later the Prime Minister had to reply to a 
speech by Dr. Addison, condemning the policy of the 





Government in abandoning its housing programme ; 
and in the course of his reply he said : 


I congratulate him [Dr. Addison] on this fame which he has 
won, for he has won it all at the expense of one month’s salary. 


It was the gibe of a cad, but we “ pass over the question 
of taste.” The interesting point about it is that it 
aroused few protests. The Prime Minister, it seems, 
may descend in controversy to what depths he pleases, 
but his critics must always remember that they are 
“* gentlemen” and keep the gloves on. It is a curious 
reversal of standards and one which is greatly to be 
deplored; for as long as it is generally accepted, the 
press will inevitably remain the powerless self-stultified 
thing it is to-day. In dealing with a man like the present 
Prime Minister it is as absurd to keep the gloves on as 
it would have been for the Allies in 1915 to forswear 
the use of poison gas in Flanders. The press has no 
right to assume such airs of respectability. Regarded 
as an organ of public opinion, a newspaper has only one 
duty: to say what it honestly thinks. The moment 
it begins to wonder what it is “‘ wise ” to say, what it is 
“ patriotic ” to say, what it is “ gentlemanly ” to say, 
it cannot fail to become impotent. This Government 
ignores the press as no previous Government has ever 
dared to do; simply because it knows that behind 
artificial opinions, however eloquently expressed, there 
is no force. 


But mere impotence is by no means the end or the 
worst of the story. The discreet civility which character- 
ises most political journalism to-day is a most important 
positive factor in contemporary misgovernment. Nearly 
twelve months ago, for instance, we stated in these 
columns that “ reprisals’ had been definitely decided 
upon as the deliberate policy of the Government in 
Ireland. The Times reproduced the statement without 
comment; otherwise it was ignored throughout the 
press. It was not that it was not believed, it was simply 
that to suggest in black and white the possibility of 
such a policy, was regarded as an “ offence against 
the elementary rules of public decency.” And so 
for three or four months the English public literally 
did not know what was going on. By pre-war standards, 
of course, the policy of “ reprisals ’’ was not a possible 
policy, and if its character had been publicly recognised 
when it first began it could not have been maintained. 
As it was the Government was able to prevent the 
truth leaking out much before Christmas, when it 
was too late for protests to be effective. That is what 
comes of keeping the gloves on—and such gloves !— 
against a Lloyd George. As long as he can persuade 
his critics that discussion of his personal character is 
bad manners he may count on power with impunity— 
for he has protected his vulnerable point. 

Or consider the extremely unsatisfactory nature of 
our present relations with France. On this subject 
the English press as a whole has failed uniformly to 
contribute anything to an understanding, save platitudes 
and polite absurdities. The “supreme necessity’’ of 
maintaining and consolidating the Entente is universally 
affirmed in print—and almost nowhere else. The 
only thing that is really wogh saying about the Entente 
Cordiale is that it died a year or so ayo, without any 
reasonable hope of resurrection. It died because its 
roots had been cut away. An Entente may be founded 
upon fear or love. Never in all history has any senti- 
ment of the nature of love entered on either side into 
the relations between the English and the French, and 
now that our active comradeship is over and our common 
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fear has been removed no foundation remains for any 
sort of exclusive friendship with France. We do not 
suppose there is a political writer in England who does 
not know that in his heart—but a mistaken sense of 
civility prevents its being said. And so instead of 
recognising the facts and seeking to create a satis- 
factory working arrangement—which for the time being 
is a real necessity—on a new and practical basis, we go 
on pretending that the “ blood-brotherhood”’ still exists, 
and that apart from a few momentary and trifling 
“* misunderstandings ’’ our friendship with France stands 
just where it stood three years ago—a stable rock amid 
the shifting sands of European diplomacy. The truth 
—well enough known after all—is that Anglo-French 
relations are the most instable and uncertain of all the 
factors in the international situation to-day; and 
that until the ostrich-like “ statesmen” of the press 
see fit to admit the fact, there is little likelihood of 
any change for the better. 

We have called this article a Plea for Incivility. 
We do not suggest that civility is worth nothing, or 
that there are not standards of public courtesy which 
should be recognised by journalists as well as by other 
people. Gratuitously insulting language, for example, 
or the ascription of motives without evidence, is bad 
journalism as well as bad manners; but if a politician 
is a liar he should be called a liar, and if he is demon- 
strably untrustworthy, the fact should be stated. To 
condemn all “ personal” attacks as such is not only 
absurd, but puts a premium on scoundrelism in politics. 
It may be difficult in the heat of political controversy 
to preserve a perfect balance between the extremes 
of suavity and scurrility, but if we must err, it is better 
that we should forget our manners than that we should 
remember them too constantly. For what is at stake 
is nothing less than the authority of public opinion, 
which at this moment seems to have less weight than 
ever before since democratic institutions were estab- 
lished in this country. Why, indeed, should the Govern- 
ment fear hostile criticism when it is expressed in the 
mild and uncertain periphrases in which even the much 
abused Northcliffe press usually clothes its thought? 
Mr. Lloyd George himself understands very well the 
virtues of plain speech, and laughs, no doubt, up his 
sleeve as he discourses upon the “ standards of English 
journalism.” But how much longer is he to be allowed 
a monopoly of unparliamentary language ? 


THE SILESIAN STRUGGLE 


ITH the summoning of the Supreme Council for 

W August 4th, the possibility of a settlement of 

the Silesian problem emerges. It would be 
rash to put it any higher than that, for a strategy that 
can successfully stave off a decision from the end of 
March till the beginning of August is hardly likely to 
have exhausted its resources yet. 

For beyond all other aspects of the Silesian issue one 
stands out conspicuous—the resolve of the French Govern- 
ment to postpone at any cost and by any means a 
settlement which the Treaty provisions require, which 
the actual situation has urgently demanded, which Great 
Britain, Italy, Germany, the whole Plebiscite Commission, 
and ultimately even Korfanty himself, have insisted on 
as imperative, That is not a welcome conclusion, but it 
is the only one that fits the facts. 

What, briefly, are those facts? The plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia was taken on March 20th. It resulted in a majority 
in the voting area of roughly 60 to 40 in favour of Germany. 





(If the whole province, including those districts already 
accorded to Germany as incontestably German, had been 
polled, the majority would have been much larger.) The 
Plebiscite Commission, consisting of British, French and 
Italian representatives, presented reports early in April, 
They have never been published, but their general tenor 
is well known. The British and Italian findings were 
practically identical and awarded to Poland the southern 
districts, Pless and Rybnik, and most of the Tarnowitz 
district, to the north of the so-called industrial triangle, 
To Germany they assigned the territory west of the Oder 
and the indivisible industrial triangle. The French report 
differed on the one vital issue of the industrial area, which 
it gave as a whole to Poland. With the presentation of 
the reports began the manceuvres to which we owe it 
that, four months after the day of voting, a Silesian settle- 
ment was to all appearance as far in the distance as ever, 
France, resolute in her réle of patron and protector of 
Poland, opposed from the first the award of the industrial 
area to Germany. Simultaneously, the Polish insurgent, 
Korfanty, profiting by the instructive example of Zeligowsky 
at Vilna, took the law, and what he could seize of the 
province, into his own hands. The Italian troops in Silesia 
opposed him courageously and suffered serious loss. The 
French forces and their officers, according to the special 
correspondents of the Francophile Times and Morning 
Post, showed themselves openly and undisguisably pro- 
Polish. 

Meanwhile, the Conference of Ambassadors at Paris 
argued. The Allied troops in Upper Silesia being insufficient 
to cope with the situation, the eminently sane proposal 
was made by the British and Italian members of the 
Plebiscite Commission that the indisputably German 
portions of the province should be handed over forthwith 
to Germany and the indisputably Polish portions to Poland, 
the Allied forces being thus enabled to concentrate in the 
relatively restricted area still unallotted. The French 
would have none of such a plan, and on several occasions 
secured its rejection. Equally reluctant to allow the 
Supreme Council to discharge the functions assigned it 
under the Treaty and give a final decision on the division 
of the province, M. Briand opposed obstacle after obstacle 
to the summoning of the Council. Upper Silesia must 
first be pacified. Thanks to the arrival of six British 
divisions and the reasonableness of the commander of 
the German Self-Defence Corps, General Hoefer, it was 
pacified, so far as was possible while the whole political 
situation remained in flux. The British Government 
once more pressed for a Council. Ah! replied M. Briand, 
but before that the whole question must first be examined 
by experts—as though any experts better qualified than 
the members of the Plebiscite Commission itself could 
be found in any Allied country. The British Government 
came down to definite dates, and asked for a Council on 
July 28th. Ah! replied M. Briand, but Upper Silesia is 
again becoming disturbed. The immediate need is to send 
more troops in readiness to enforce the Council's decision 
when it is given. As to that, the inhabitants of Upper 
Silesia are reliably reported to be peacefully engaged at 
the present moment in getting in their harvest, and, in 
any case, since the decision of the Council must obviously 
be that the Germans shall go in and take permanent 
possession of certain districts, and the Poles go in and 
take permanent possession of others, Allied troops can 
have little part to play in the matter at all. It can hardly 
be proposed to leave them indefinitely to patrol the new 
frontiers. 

Now at last the deadlock has been resolved. The 
Council is called for August 4th. The experts are to 
have a week to work at the problem first in Paris on the 
implied understanding that France shall send no troops to 
Silesia before the Council has deliberated. To that extent 
there is some hope of an early settlement. But it would 
be mere gratuitous blindness to facts to ignore the com 
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clusion to which the shifts of French diplomacy in the 
matter of Upper Silesia inevitably point. France has seen 
clearly, from the day the result of the plebiscite voting 
was known, that a decision unfavourable to Poland was 
in prospect. Poland would get Pless and Rybnik, with 
their vast undeveloped coal deposits, but she would not get 
the area of immediate economic value, Beuthen, Kénigs- 
hiitte, Kattowitz, and the rest. That was practically 
certain in view of the recommendations of the British and 
Italian members of the Plebiscite Commission, for though 

Count Sforza subsequently tried to compromise by attempt- 
ing a division of the economically and mechanically 
indivisible industrial area, it was recognised that his 
proposal could not be maintained in the face of instructed 
criticism. Such a decision France had to avert by any 
means that offered. Poland is the keystone of France’s 
Continental policy, a policy much more highly developed 
and far-reaching than is commonly recognised. France 
has the largest army in the world, with the possible 
exception of Russia. Poland, proportionately to her 
population, has the next largest. France has established 
with Poland relations the nature of which are not fully 
known. She certainly has an economic understanding 
with her, and probably a military. In Hungary, in 
Czecho-Slovakia, in Rumania, French financial influence 
is active and increasingly effective. 

So far as purely economic penetration goes, France’s 
activity is perfectly legitimate, but when economic and 
military aims combine, and when the chief of them is to 
isolate Germany and foment against her the hostility of 
her neighbours, then every further step towards the 
establishment of a French hegemony is a further peril 
to the stability of Europe. Unfortunately, Poland, lament- 
ably lacking in statesmen of insight and vision, lends 
herself with a naive simplicity to French designs. As a 
transit State, a middleman in the inevitably extensive 
trade of the future between Germany and Russia, Poland 
might keep peace with both her neighbours and establish 
an unassailable economic position. As a_ buffer-State, 
which is what French policy purposes to make her and 
keep her, she will live in constant peril and under the 
necessity of keeping on a war footing an army establish- 
ment far beyond her financial capacity. 

But Poland’s ultimate welfare is not France’s first 
concern. The essential is that Poland in the immediate 
future shall be strengthened by all means possible—and 
Germany be weakened by all means possible. There must, 
therefore, be no decision of the Supreme Council adverse 
to Poland and favourable to Germany. The best thing 
that could happen from the French point of view would 
be that the Germans in Upper Silesia, or in Germany 
itself, exasperated at the interminable delays, should get 
out of hand and create a situation that would justify, 
as a penalty, an award of the industrial area of Silesia 
to Poland. If it did not do that it might at least provide 
cover for a move on the Ruhr, which the indefatigable 
“Pertinax ” has been advocating in the past week. The 
hope that something of this kind will turn up is the only 
explanation of the policy of delay on which France has 
insisted. 

There is one other question of importance on which 
the Silesian issue directly bears. It is of concern not 
merely to Germany herself but to the whole of Europe, 
and indeed to the world, particularly in view of the forth- 
coming Washington Conference, that Germany should 
apply, and apply successfully, for membership of the 
League of Nations at the Assembly in September. The 
only ground for excluding her, as M. Viviani quite frankly 
admitted last year, would be the absence of evidence on 
her part of a “* sincere intention to observe her international 
obligations.” So long as there are questions open between 
Germany and the Allies, it is possible for opponents of her 
admission to the League to point to that as evidence of 
the absence of “sincere intention.” To-day Germany is 


discharging her obligations in the matter of reparation. 
She has discharged them in the matter of disarmament. 
Apart from the affair of the war-criminals, which even 
France could hardly elevate into a major question of inter- 
national obligations, only the Silesian controversy remains 
open. It is to be hoped that Silesia or no Silesia, Germany 
will apply for membership of the League. It would need at 
least fifteen adverse votes to defeat her application, and 
there is no prospect of that number being cast. But on 
this, as well as on more immediately important grounds, it is 
imperative that next week’s Supreme Council shall settle 
the Silesian question once for all without postponement or 
reservation on any point. This country will look to its 
representatives to stand absolutely firm on that. 


THE END OF “WHITLEYISM” 


HE final disruption of the Industrial Conference 

last week had a significance far more than imme- 

diate. It meant nothing less than the end, so far 
as the Government was concerned, of the policy of co- 
operation between employers and Trade Unions which was 
inaugurated by the Whitley Report. This policy was 
adopted, in the first instance, by the Government for the 
purpose of side-tracking what seemed likely to be a powerful 
aggressive movement of Trade Union forces. It was an 
attempt to meet the vague and imperfectly formulated 
demand for “ workers’ control” in industry by apparent 
concessions of “joint control,” and to bring about an 
alliance of employers and employed on the basis of the 
present industrial system. It was devised in war-time, 
but it was from the first explicitly put forward as a policy 
of post-war “ reconstruction.” 

When the war ended in November, 1918, it appeared 
for a time that the industrial storm was about to burst. 
Whitley Councils had only been established in a compara- 
tively few industries, and these did not include any of the 
most vital and powerful services. Practically every Trade 
Union of importance was in the field with a big programme 
of demands. From the standpoint of the Government, 
the great thing was to gain time. If the storm could be 
prevented from bursting immediately, it was possible that 
it would not burst at all. 

In these circumstances, the Government turned, early 
in 1919, to an extended application of the Whitley policy. 
Certain sections, such as the miners, who were not open to 
this form of persuasion, had to be dealt with by other 
means, and the Coal Commission was the price of their 
withdrawal, for the moment, from the field of industrial 
action. But, for the great majority of the Unions, the 
Whitley policy appeared to offer a means of securing a 
respite. Accordingly, in February, 1919, the Government 
summoned the representatives of all Trade Unions, Employ- 
ers’ Associations, Trade Boards, Joint Industrial Councils, 
and similar bodies to a great National Industrial Conference, 
in which they were to take counsel together for the purpose of 
advising the Cabinet as to its industrial policy. The Prime 
Minister addressed the Conference, and spoke with enthusiasm 
of the great opportunity presented to it of inaugurating a 
new era in industry. The Conference seems to have taken 
him seriously. At all events, the Joint Committee which 
it appointed, of thirty Trade Unionists and thirty employers, 
drawn from all manner of industries, settled down seriously 
to work, and produced in April a wnanimous report recom- 
mending important measures of industrial legislation, 
among which the most important was the universal adoption 
of the forty-eight hour week. It also proposed, in accord- 
ance with a suggestion thrown out by the Prime Minister, 
the creation of a permanent National Joint Industrial 
Council, which was designed to act as a standing advisory 
body to the Government on all. industrial questions. 

So far, the Whitley policy seemed not merely to be suc- 
ceeding but to be achieving results which went far beyond 
B2 
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the hopes of its initiators. But at this point the first 
trouble began. The proposed National Industrial Council 
was to be brought into being only when the Government 
had signified its assent to the recommendations of the Con- 
ference, and its willingness to carry them into effect. 
General assent was, indeed, readily forthcoming, but specific 
promises were hard to come by. For many months after 
the presentation of its Report, and indeed intermittently 
until a fortnight ago, the Provisional Joint Committee 
continued its efforts to make the Government carry out 
the recommendations on which employers and Trade Union- 
ists had unanimously agreed. Bills based more or less 
on the proposals were introduced into Parliament only 
to be withdrawn. Somehow or other, when it came to the 
point, there was always some good reason why the Govern- 
ment could not take action. 

Between 1919 and 1921 there was, of course, a great 
change in the industrial situation. This change came 
about, not suddenly, but by a series of stages. The effect 
of calling the Conference, and still more of its important 
unanimous proposals, was largely to still the unrest of 
1919. The first object of the Government, therefore, was 
fully realised. The serious crisis of early 1919 was suc- 
cessfully tided over, at the expense of large promises of 
concessions to be secured by legislation. These, however, 
were after all only promises, and next began the long game 
of delays and evasions designed to postpone and, later, 
to prevent their fulfilment. All this time, the situation 
was gradually changing to the disadvantage of the Trade 
Unions. The artificial prosperity which succeeded the 
conclusion of peace was drawing towards its end, and 
ahead were bad trade, unemployment, and the abandon- 
ment of social policies in face of an awakening to the truths 
of the economic situation. Some time ago, it became clear 
that whatever intention the Government had ever had of 
carrying out the recommendations of the Industrial Con- 
ference had been definitely abandoned. But still negotia- 
tions dragged on, to reach their inevitable climax only the 
other day. In 1919, the willingness of the Trade Unions 
to accept the policy of co-operation with the employers, 
and to set up a permanent National Joint Industrial Council, 
was worth very substantial concessions indeed, because it 
presented itself as a means of staving off still more drastic 
demands. To-day it is worth nothing, because the policy 
of co-operation has been given up. 

It is easy, no doubt, to be wise after the event, and to 
see now that the Trade Unions allowed themselves, in 1919, 
to be robbed of a great opportunity of improving the indus- 
trial position of their members. But it is well that the 
position should be understood for our present guidance. 
It is a significant fact that the policy of co-operation between 
employers and Trade Unionists—the policy of the Whitley 
Report—is always most assiduously preached when the 
economic situation is favourable to Labour and the Trade 
Unions are in the field with demands for a change in the 
industrial system. When, on the other hand, trade is 
depressed and Labour on the defensive, co-operation and 
joint control lose their popularity, and the inexorable 
economic laws which determine the economic status of 
the workers are all we hear about. We have now, by a 
gradual transition, reached the latter phase of industrial 
policy. Force once more rules the relations of employers 
and workers, and the sweet reasonableness which was so 
much in fashion two years ago, where force was, on the 
whole, on the side of the Trade Unions, is forgotten. 

Of course, the change is covered up, and the wolves of 
force still wear the sheep’s clothing of Whitleyism and co- 
operation. The recent mining settlement is hailed as the 
realisation of a new principle of industrial community, 
although all the world knows that its terms were dictated 
by the victors and accepted by the vanquished only because 
further resistance was useless. The Agricultural Wages 
Board is to be replaced by voluntary “ Conciliation Com- 
mittees,” on which farmers and labourers are to work 


together amicably in fixing “just” wage-rates, although 
again everyone knows that the conditions necessary to 
equal bargaining do not exist, and that these terms, too, are 
being imposed upon the workers only by superior force, 
Whitley Councils, established during the period of “ re. 
construction,” continue to exist in a number of industries, 
but all the plans for a new industrial era which they were 
busy preparing two years ago have been scrapped. What 
has become of the once-famous “ Foster Report” on the 
reconstruction of the building industry as an organised 
public service, or of the Dockers’ much-heralded scheme 
of “ Industrial Maintenance” ? They have gone the way 
of all the good industrial intentions of 1919. 

The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be. 

The devil grew well, the devil a monk was he. 

Yet it is not the case that those who control our industries 
have grown well in any real sense. A great fear, the fear 
of the aggression of Labour, has indeed been lifted from 
them, or at least has become far more remote. There are 
still, in all conscience, difficulties enough to make them 
uneasy, but, for the moment, they feel that they can more 
easily face these difficulties if the prospect of Labour inter- 
ference is definitely removed. This is also manifestly the 
view of the Government. It is all very well to play with 
schemes for the “ constitutionalisation ” of industry when 
the alternative seems to be subversion of the existing 
property relationships at the demand of Labour, but it 
is indispensable that constitutions made under these con- 
ditions should be withdrawable at the will of the ruler 
when the situation changes. How many kings have played 
with the political democrats among their subjects exactly 
the same game as the Government has played with Labour 
during the past three years? The movements of 1848 
afford striking political parallels to the industrial develop- 
ments of yesterday and to-day. 

_We must accept, for good or ill, the fact that the period 
of Whitleyism has come to an end. Numerous Whitley 
Councils will, indeed, last on, but merely as boards of nego- 
tiation practically identical with those which existed in 
industry long before the war. Employers and workers 
will continue to negotiate, but even the pretence of any 
“joint control” of industry, as it was advanced in the 
Whitley Report, will be given up as no longer necessary 
or in harmony with economic realities. So far as the rela- 
tions of Capital and Labour are concerned, the restor- 
ation of pre-war conditions is practically complete, and, 
despite the cumulative condemnations to which it has been 
subjected during the war and after, capitalism, on its pre- 
war basis, is being given another trial. It is probably 
for the moment safe from any aggressive demands from the 
Trade Unions, which are bound to remain on the defensive 
so long as the depression continues. But the system carries 
its own Nemesis, for trade cannot revive, or capitalists 
earn high dividends, without creating again the conditions 
which are favourable to the claims of Labour. And, on 
the next occasion, it may be more difficult to win the 
quiescence of the workers with promises that need not 
be fulfilled. 

The whole record of this Government in its dealings with 
Labour since 1918 is one of persistent trickery. This 
trickery may be defended on the ground that the demands 
put forward after the war were unreasonable, and that the 
only means of preventing an upheaval was to gain time 
by promises in the hope that it would be possible to evade 
their execution. But this pleading rests on the assumption 
that the present industrial order is unquestionably perman- 
ent, and that those who make demands inconsistent with 
its maintenance are to be treated as either knaves or fools, 
to whom it is legitimate for wise men to tell “ noble lies.” 
This is, doubtless, Mr. Lloyd George’s view of the British 
public, and by acting upon it he has successfully destroyed 
this country’s reputation for statesmanship throughout 
the world. Whether, in losing the whole world, he has 
assured his own position is more questionable, for the 
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record of the last three years is so plainly written in industry 
that it is not easy even for the most gullible to mistake it. 
In future, Mr. Lloyd George will probably find the workers 
more insistent on tangible benefits than they were in 1919, 
when he painted for them the refreshing fruit that co- 
operation of Capital and Labour would bring forth. 


NATIONALISATION SCHEMES 
IN GERMANY 


HEN on November 10th, 1918, the country seemed 
to be absolutely at the mercy of the Socialists, 
nationalisation, the pith of the Socialist pro- 

gramme, appeared to be as self-evident as the eight hours’ 
day which was introduced on the spot. Coming events cast 
their shadow before. There had already, during the war, been 
some remarkable examples of State interference, the most 
conspicuous being the temporary nationalisation of the 
great Alsatian de Wendel works, which had been undertaken 
by the Government out of sheer helplessness in face of the 
steel-syndicate’s persistence in sending its productions 
abroad in order to get higher prices than were to be had in 
its own country, which stood in desperate need of them. 
The measure had proved a success, production being in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent. in a few months. The 
success was reached, it is true, by carefully abstaining 
from forcing upon the works anything like a bureaucratic 
system. 

"The question now arose of how to tackle the problem on 
a broader scale in much more difficult circumstances. The 
great political breakdown seemed to have changed Germany 
into a heap of ruins. Everything was out of joint. The 
whole of industry, owing to the sudden exorbitant rise of 
wages, pretended to be almost bankrupt. Posts and railways 
claimed gigantic extra allowances from the State. Did 
not they show clearly what was to be expected if mines and 
other industries were modelled after their pattern? In 
the face of the indescribable misery that had come over the 
country with the hunger blockade, the most outspoken 
theorists preferred the practical standpoint which seemed 
to suggest the avoidance of dangerous experiments. Bern- 
stein’s weighty voice warned his followers not to consider 
socialisation an arcanum for every social illness. Hue pointed 
to the lack of technically experienced workmen, and even 
Kautsky declared that the principal thing was to produce 
more. “Socialism which wants to set free the proletariat 
must produce more than capitalism.’”’ There was general 
agreement that only certain branches of industry were 
ripe for socialisation—before all, the coal-mines. 

Meanwhile, a committee had been called together on 
December 5th, 1918, consisting of the leading radical and 
progressive theorists] and experts. It was not until then 
that most people began to form clear notions of what was 
involved. The earlier theorists who had treated of the 
question had been in the habit of talking of “ nationalisa- 
tion” (verstaatlichung) of the means of production. This 
term proved to be misleading. It made you think of 
institutions like the Post Office and the railways which 
had long since been taken over by the State. But was that 
what the working man aspired to for the other branches of 
industry? Decidedly not. Also, the State had long been 
a mine-owner itself. But the report of the first Socialisation 
Committee pointed out that, on the whole, the state of things 
in the fiscal mines was certainly not superior to that of the 
private ones. The official organisation there, the unpractical 
calculations, the bureaucratic conception of the service, 
the exaggerated supervision, the question of seniority in 
office and many other things served as so many obstacles 
to the process of production (which lags behind the corre- 
sponding private one, as a later report says, by no less than 
10 per cent.). It went on to say that, on the other hand, 


the system of private property in the mines had outlived 


its day, having practically led to a monopoly which was 
detrimental to the nation, and which wielded a power 
incompatible with the idea of the modern State. The 
Committee, therefore, proposed legislation to alter the 
foundation of the whole prevailing system. 

Unfortunately, the Committee had not reached unanimity. 
Two proposals were put forward, by far the most interesting 
being the first. It proposed a kind of socialised trust 
organisation, consisting of an entirely new economic body 
called Deutsche Koalengemeinschaft which should possess all 
rights of property. The existing shares should be turned 
into bonds bearing fixed interest, the shareholders into 
mere creditors. Management and capital should have 
nothing to do with each other. The Kohlenrat (Coal 
Council), a kind of parliament, should administer the 
industry. It would issue the fundamental decisions, 
nominate committees for single questions, above all, appoint 
the live members of the Reichskohlendirektorium. The 
whole of the German coal-mines should be divided into 
twenty or twenty-five districts, each district having a chief 
manager, and each mine its director. The management 
should be as democratic as possible. There should be a 
system of councils starting with the single units which 
compose the mine, which should send their representatives 
into the higher council, the last of these being the K ohlenrat 
itself. The leading men should have the chance of 
showing their initiative, They should enjoy high salaries, 
but they should hold their positions by private arrangement, 
not as officials appointed by the State. The budget of the 
new economic body should enjoy judicial and economic 
autonomy, the profit, after the usual deductions necessary 
in the interest of the mines, should go to the Reich. 

The proposal of the minority, while agreeing with the 
first on many points, showed itself less radical, aiming 
mainly at a thorough improvement of the whole organisation 
with respect to output, prices, distribution and control of 
the mining system at large. The report of the Committee, 
although hailed by many progressive politicians as a splendid 
piece of work, was depreciated by others as being unwork- 
able in detail. The Frankfurterzeitung, otherwise full of 
admiration, raised the objection, ‘‘Where is the credit 
to come from? Who is to bear the losses? Are the 
interests of the bonds to be reduced in such a case? Or 
is the price of coal to be kept so high that no losses can 
occur?’ Others found fault with the directors, it being 
improbable that people with initiative would hold dependent 
positions of this sort. The Committee, displeased less with 
criticism like this than with a peculiar high-handed attitude 
of the revolutionary Government towards it, dissolved itself 
unexpectedly in April, 1919. Its suggestions were not put 
into practice. Ut aliquid fieri videatur, however, certain 
preparatory Bills were passed with the object of initiating 
the socialisation of coal, potash, ore and electrical power, 
the tendency being to create provisionally the possibility of 
supervision and regulation of prices. A special “ council ” 
was to take things in hand as to coal. But although 
nominally composed of the representatives of employers, 
workmen, consumers and Government, it soon showed 
the inevitable preponderance of the employer. At the 
same time the agitation against the idea of socialisation 
spread visibly. The gigantic power and influence of capital 
made itself felt in a thousand ways. You could not take 
up a paper without finding articles on the topic, which 
demonstrated how prejudiced all those people were who 
still had thoughts of “ full socialisation” in their heads. 
You got to hear that statistics show that in a coal price of 
225 marks there are only 2 marks employers’ profit, that 
the A.E.G. (Allgemeine Elektricitatsgesellschaft) paid 76.7 
of 100 marks to its employees, 11.6 to state and commune, 
11.5 to the shareholder; that the “ Bergbanverein” (1920) 
paid no less than 96.46 per cent. for wages, etc., etc. The 
Government itself obviously did not feel sure of its ground, 
the idea evidently getting the upper hand that any decisive 
step would be premature. So the remarkable fact has to 
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be registered, that during 14 years a Government at first 
solely, later on preponderantly consisting of Socialists, did 
not carry through the principal point of its programme. 

When in the spring of 1920 the peace was concluded with 
the insurrectionists who had taken up arms in the Ruhr 
district in consequence of the “ Kapp-putsch,” they received 
the promise that socialisation was to be inaugurated at last. 
To achieve this a second Committee was established. It 
rendered its report in the same year. Unfortunately, like 
the first, it did not reach unanimity. Two proposals were 
produced, there being outspoken socialist politicians as 
well on the one side as on the other. Whereas the minority 
re-endorsed the principal points of the proposal of the first 
Committee, the majority developed a completely new scheme. 
It wanted to base a new organisation on the “‘ coal council ” 
which, however, would have to be modified in certain 
respects. The whole output should go to the coal council 
at the cost of production, the coal council having the 
monopoly in the coal trade. The process of production 
should be made transparent, so to speak, private capital 
remaining untouched for the present, but losing its interest 
in high selling prices. The coal council, on the one hand, 
would fix prices in the interest of the community, on the 
other hand it would undertake the paying of interest on the 
liabilities of each single mine ; it would pay for new invest- 
ments, and it would pay normal, fixed interest for the 
capital invested. There should be bounties for producing 
extra good results and deductions for the contrary. The 
bounties should be paid to workmen and employees of 
every sort with the aim of increasing the output and cheapen- 
ing the production. In this wise it would remain profitable 
to introduce improvements. The proposal states that 
this is to be a provisional arrangement. It expects full 
socialisation to take place in about thirty years. Neverthe- 
less it refrains for practical reasons from creating at present 
a sinking fund to this end. 

It was, of course, not to be expected that this proposal 
would meet with universal applause, the less so as it said that 
a certain change of human nature was to be expected from 
future generations when the public spirit would be strength- 
ened by a period of social work, and the motives of capitalist 
success would, to a certain extent, have yielded to higher 
mpulses. In fact, the scheme was simply pulled to pieces 
by the great entrepreneurs and their retinue, being stig- 
matised as “red tape” of the first order. Who is the 
“coal council’ ? the Essen Chamber of Commerce asked. 
It consists of more than one hundred people without real 
experience in the economic and mining branch. This 
would mean the end of the spirit of initiative. Others stated 
that four thousand new officials would be required and the 
output diminished. On the other hand, the Communist 
Red Flag complained that “the working-class remain 
enslaved.” The “ Reichs Kabinett,” however, had decided 
on September 24th, 1920, that as soon as the new proposals 
were out, a Bill on the basis of the report of the Second 
Committee should be brought in. But the report went first 
to the “ Reichswirtschaftsrat ” (‘‘ Economic Council ”’), 
which appointed several commissions and sub-commissions 
of its own to deal with it. Thus came a new proposal, the 
fatherhood of which to a great extent belonged to a per- 
sonality whom most people would think about as fit for the 
organisation of socialisation schemes as, let me say, the Pope 
for the promotion of the freethinking movement—viz., 
Herr Stinnes. 

Herr Stinnes has, during recent years, been busy build- 
ing up the most gigantic trust Germany, and in some respects 
the whole world, has ever seen. He has been putting into 


practice the idea of the so-called “ vertical ” trust—the trust, 
that is, that comprises not the workshops and industries of 
the same sort, but those that depend upon each other from 
the raw product to the most refined product of industry. 
The year 1920 has seen the greatest operations of this sort, 
the crowning of the whole enterprise being the com- 
bination between Stinnes and the 


Siemens-Schuckert 





electricity concern. This does not savour of socialisation, 
but, perhaps better than anything else, it shows its necessity, 
The Stinnes-V dgler-Silverberg proposal, however, makes a 
principle of what has hitherto been practice. It recognises 
two problems, the one concerned with production, the other 
with the distribution of power and of profits in the workshop. 
That in the latter respect industrial democracy is the aim 
is not contested. As to the first point, the proposal contains, 
as is to be expected from experts like these, valuable sug- 
gestions. As to the second, however, the proposals are 
considered by many people much less satisfactory, the 
cloven foot of the great entrepeneur becoming manifest in 
his idea of silencing the workmen by making them share- 


holders. For this purpose small shares of one hundred marks 
should be issued. It is the old idea of making the working 
man a “ partner ”’ in capitalism. 


This proposal has been received with the greatest diffidence 
in progressive quarters; the representatives of Labour who 
signed the Stinnes Report have, however, been sharply 
rebuked in public by their comrades. Since then the whole 
movement seems practically to have come to a standstill, 
Excellent new ideas have been thrown into the debate 
lately by Horten and by Erkelent, it is true. Also the 
Independent Socialists have published a proposal of their 
own in the Freiheit of October 23rd, 1920, in which the 
remarkable point is that they leave it an open question 
whether there should be an indemnification of capital, “ it 
being a mere question of power between the classes.” But 
the Independents have lost so many seats at the last elec- 
tions that their influence is small now. The Clericals and 
the Democrats, on the other hand, have become lukewarm 
as to socialisation since the revolutionary fervour in the 
country has abated. The power of capital is great. . . . 
Still, the idea is far from being dead and buried. Nobody 
knows what will happen this autumn, when it will be neces- 
sary to decide about the gigantic new taxes which have 
become inevitable through the signing of the “‘ Reparations ” 
dictate, but there is no doubt that they will lead to social 
struggles the most enragés ever known in this country. 
Socialisation will play its part in them. 

Breslau, July 18th. Levin L. ScuicK1ne. 


WHAT GOOD IS IT? 


UDGES have a pleasant way of asking questions 
J that nobody else would think of asking. It is one 
method of bringing humour into the courts. Mr. 
Justice Darling, or Mr. Justice Somebody Else, has only 
to ask: “ Who is Connie Ediss?” and all England smiles. 
It seems such an impossible question to ask that it delights 
us like some irrelevant remark in Alice in Wonderland. 
It takes us straight into the atmosphere of the nursery, 
where questions are asked the answers to which we all 
know so well that we have never thought of them and do 
not know how to phrase them. Mr. Justice Eve has added 
himself to the ranks of comic judges during the week by a 
question he put during a case relating to the affairs of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. “Sir Thomas Beecham,” declared 
his counsel, “has spent a fortune in advancing music in 
this country.” ‘“ Well,” said Mr. Justice Eve, peering down 
from the Bench, “ what good is that?” More patient than 
Pilate, Mr. Justice Eve evidently stayed for an answer. 
He was perfectly safe in doing so. Counsel did not for the 
life of him know. “ That,” he retorted, helplessly, “is 4 
question on which opinions will differ. Other people will 
take an entirely different one. There are a great many 
people who object to lawyers.” He got his laugh, but he 
did not get the correct answer. Mr. Justice Eve was left 
to go home and meditate on a question so childish that no 
man of common sense would trouble to ask it, and so 
profound that no philosopher could give an entirely satis- 
factory reply to it. 
There is an old and admirable apophthegm of the philoso- 
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phers which runs: ‘ Wot’s the good of anythink? Why, 
nothink.”’ To a man who subscribes to the tenets of this 
school of philosophy almost any answer is a waste of words. 
Most of us live by taking for granted that certain things 
are good, but, if anybody chooses to deny they are good, 
we have no arguments but a more vehement re-assertion 
of our faith. Civilisation is based, for example, on the 
assumption that it is a good thing to love your wife and 
children, but, if a judge on the Bench were to face you with 
the question: “ What is the good of loving your wife and 
children?” the average man would be, to use a slang 
expression, flummoxed. He has never examined the reasons 
for his conduct to the point of being able to explain them 
lucidly. Fifty years ago he might have answered : “ Because 
it tells me to in the Bible.” And, if the judge had driven 
the inquisition home by adding: ‘What good is the Bible ?” 
a possible answer would have been: “It helps us to get 
to Heaven.” The judge could still put another question 
on the same pattern: “ What good is going to Heaven?” 
and the average man would have found it difficult to find 
a more convincing answer than: “It’s better than going 
to Hell, anyway.” If the judge were an unscrupulous 
logician, he might then thunder: “ You miserable man, 
do you mean to tell me that all your pretended love for the 
wife of your bosom and those darling little boys and girls 
is merely a cowardly method of purchasing the safety of 
your own skin in the next world? Have you no heart, 
man? Have you no decency? Is there no grain of 
unselfishness in your vile nature? Open the windows, 
constable, and let in the clean air of Heaven to purify 
the court.” That is the worst of trying to explain 
things that explain themselves. Most of us are almost 
bound to give the wrong explanation. The heart has 
its own reasons, and the intellect is shy of making 
them public. Or, if it is not shy, it is too lazy. 
Anyhow, we feel that it is fatuous to enter into elaborate 
explanations that any intelligent man ought to take for 
granted. We may examine ourselves till the Greek Kalends 
as to why a man should love his wife and children, but 
in the end our prejudices and instincts will tell us more of 
the truth than our intellects. Affection and fidelity, we 
believe, can be defended by the reason no less than by 
the heart. But they cannot be defended so as to convince 
anyone who chooses to persist in doubting their value. 
And, even when you have given a more or less reasonable 
answer to the question: ‘“*‘ What good is love?” the com- 
plete doubter may securely retire to his last line of defence 
by asking: “‘ What good is reason ?” 

Certainly, there is no ultimate proof that anything is 
good unless we assume to begin with that it is a good 
thing to be alive. That, we must admit, is a large assump- 
tion. If anyone faces us with the question: ‘* What’s 
the good of being alive ?”’ and, with his thoughts on the 
universe, goes further and asks: ‘“* What’s the good of it 
all?” we may as well remain dumb for all we can tell him 
on the plane of reason. Imagination or faith or common 
sense may give an answer, but it will be a guess, not a link 
in a chain of reasoning. No man has ever yet been able 
to bring forward a logical proof that it is a good thing 
that the world was made or that the race of men came 
into existence. Outside the religions, we confess our 
absolute ignorance as to why it was made and what is to 
be the end of it all. Life (or, rather, time), said the old 
preachers, is a probation-point in eternity. But the sceptic 
will ask what is the good of creating millions upon millions 
of naughty creatures merely in order to put them on proba- 
tion? This question has perplexed some of the new 
theologians, such as Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw, so profoundly 
that, though apparently they believe in God, they cannot 
believe in the omnipotence of God. Obviously, the human 
mind cannot escape the doom of asking itself such questions. 
There are, fortunately, always men who will take up the 
challenge of the Sphinx. But—perhaps, equally fortu- 
nately—the majority of men will always be satisfied to 





leave the unanswerable unanswered. The Christian, with 
his faith in some final decency, is content to comment : 
“He doeth all things well.” The cynic, looking out on 
the spectacle of human pain, folly and wretchedness, waves 
his hand towards it and repeats with bitter mockery : 
“He doeth all things well.” But, whatever his belief or 
unbelief, each of them as a rule makes the assumption 
that there is something or other somewhere somehow good. 
A man may believe that the making of the universe was an 
exceedingly bad job, and at the same time live on the 
understanding that it is highly important that we should 
all make the best of a bad job. Not to assume this is the 
mark of an indifference that is half way to death. There 
have been pessimists who have declared that there is nothing 
good in life, and have praised death as a good thing. But 
even to praise death is an act of faith and is outside reason. 
We know nothing about it. All we say is guessing and 
imagination. 

The importance of asking questions, indeed, lies not so 
much in our getting answers as in the fact that it compels 
us to put our little world of prejudices, instincts and faith 
into touch with our little world of ideas. If we are asked : 
““ What good are ideas ?”” we frankly cannot tell—at least, 
we have no answer that will satisfy the sort of person who 
would put such a question. Do ideas make men happier ? 
Or handsomer? Or kinder? Or more virtuous? Or 
wiser in the conduct of life and affairs? The evidence is, 
to say the least of it, conflicting. Yet somehow we believe 
in the necessity of ideas, in spite of all contrary evidence, 
just as we believe in the necessity of honour, in spite of 
Falstaff’s damning investigation of the subject. We may 
say that they make life more interesting, but that is no 
answer to a man who says that he finds them boring. In 
our defence of our belief in ideas, as of our belief in music, 
or morals, or love, or Shakespeare, we are driven back on 
our imaginative conviction that all these things, in the 
Christian phrase, enable us to have life and to have it more 
abundantly. It is, we suppose, an axiom that all men 
desire this abundance of life—that they are always longing 
for some fulfilment of their capacities, some extension of 
their energies. We may find this extension of our energies 
in sport or in literature, in religion or politics. It is probably 
not a bad thing that we should be called on every now and 
then to justify our preference for one of these spheres 
rather than another. The clergyman does well to ask the 
cricketer: “ What good is cricket?” The cricketer does 
well to ask the clergyman : “* What good is going to church ?” 
The philosopher does well to ask the man of letters : “* What 
good is reading Keats?” The man of letters does well 
to ask in reply: ‘* What the devil good is reading Croce ? ” 
We do not, perhaps, put these questions to each other quite 
so crudely as this. But at the back of the general mind 
there is always some such process of questioning going on, 
which ultimately helps to clear the imagination itself and 
to decide the standard of values by which we rule—rather 
bunglingly—our lives. Perhaps Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
counsel was right, after all, not to attempt to answer the 
judge’s question: “ What good is music?” directly, but 
to counter it with another question: “ What good are 
lawyers?” The answer to the latter, we believe, is: 
** Quite.” It had only to be asked in order to reveal Mr. 
Justice Eve’s question as the question of an anarchist 
setting the torch of revolution to the colossal pile of the 
world’s civilisation. 

At the same time, it is likely that men will always carry 
on the debate, not so much whether music and the other 
arts are any good, as what sort of good they are. Mr. Wells 
found himself compelled to raise the question in his latest 
book in regard to Shakespeare and other great authors. 
He was outlining a scheme for a new Bible, and he had to 
decide whether Shakespeare should be included as a good 
author in the seventh-day sense or excluded as a good 
author in the six-days sense. His ultimate decision was, 
we believe, mistaken, but it was based on the same sort 
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of inquisition into the purpose of the arts that has disturbed 
the minds of men, from Plato to the Puritans and from the 
Puritans to Tolstoy. There was a rebellion of authors in 
the nineteenth century which was aimed at liberating the 
arts from all connection with morals. It is obviously 
important for the artist—it will even influence his choice 
of subject—to decide what sort of good he is aiming at 
in his work. Hence, Mr. Wells has done well to raise the 
question: What is the special sort of good of various sorts 
of literature ? But he does not ask, jestingly : “‘ What good 
is literature?” It would be as reasonable to ask: ‘‘ What 
good is patriotism ?”—which, perhaps, he does ask—or 
“* What good is friendship?” or “‘ What good is watching 
the birds ? ” 


Correspondence 


IRELAND AND ULSTER 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr.—I have “ no fault to find” with what you say this week 
about Ireland and Ulster. In the former article there seemed to 
be some ambiguous phrases such as are used by people who have 
quite different intentions from yours—hence my dissenting 
remarks. Ireland to have “ liberty ” by agreement with Great 
Britain, with “ Ulster” left out until she wants to share this 
liberty ; meanwhile “ Ulster ” retains the gas and water arrange- 
ment, Westminster looking after the reserved services—this 
ought to satisfy us. I imagine, however, that if Ireland gets 
“ liberty,”’ Ulster will ask for it, too, on her own; and if this be 
consented to, then the two nations’ principle is consolidated 
further. There is a distinction with a difference between recog- 
nising two nations in Ireland and recognising the fact that 
“Ulster” cannot be forced to come under a central Irish 
authority ; as you yourself see when you say in this week’s 
article that Sinn Fein can hardly be expected to agree to setting 
up two Dominions in Ireland.— Yours, etc., 


July 18th. J. M. HENEssy. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir.—Will you allow me to thank you for your article on 
the above subject? It does not seem to be sufficiently under- 
stood in this country that as far as the present American admin- 
istration is concerned the proposed Conference is less the outcome 
of design than of electoral necessity. It will not be a success 
unless Great Britain is determined to make it a success.— Yours, 
etc. AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


THE POSITION IN GEORGIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Your article on “Imperialism 4 la Russe” presents in 
some measure a subjective view of recent events in Transcaucasia, 
which is calculated to mislead those who are not fully aware of 
certain aspects of the situation which seem to be inadequately 
appreciated by the writer. During a stay of six weeks in Tiflis 
and one week in Batum towards the close of last year, I had 
some opportunities of forming an opinion upon the political and 
economic condition of the country ; and that must be my excuse 
for offering these comments. 

The author of your article implies that the views and condition 
of the Georgian people were the same in February, 1921, as in 
1919, when the Constituent Assembly was elected. In point 
of fact, the economic condition of the country was much worse 
at the later date. In December, 1920, sterling dropped to 
15,000 Georgian roubles, compared with well under 1,000 in 
1919. The internal value of the Georgian rouble had fallen 
considerably, though not so much. Oil fuel from Baku was no 
longer obtainable after Russia reabsorbed Azerbaijan in April, 
1920; hence both the railways and the industries of Georgia 
rapidly lost such efficiency as had not already disappeared 
during six years of war and revolution. One can hardly blame 
the Georgians for the incompetence and cvurruption of their 
bureaucracy, but at the same time one came across remarkably 
little evidence of any capacity for reorganising the economic life 
and developing the resources of the country. Meanwhile, the 
economic dislocation had its effect on the temper and outlook 





of the people. Bolshevism as such had few convinced adherents 
in Georgia—the Menshevik Government had no objection to 
imprisoning its critics, even though it did not execute them, 
But an increasing proportion of the population was realisi 
that political nationalism based on an attempt to sit on the 
fence between the Bolsheviks and the Allies was a total failure, 
They recalled the “ good old days ” (as they were in comparison 
with their experience of “ independence”) when Georgia was 
part of Russia. Nearly all the educated men would admit 
privately, when pressed, that Georgia would have to go back to 
Russia, not merely because Russia needed Georgia, but also 
because Georgia needed Russia. And every foreigner in the 
country knew that if it came to a fight with the Russians, the 
Georgian army would not do any better than it had done against 
the Turks in 1918 or the Armenians in 1919. 

The Menshevik Government of Georgia persisted in a policy 
which was certain to bring about its ruin. In November, 1920, 
it negotiated a commercial treaty with Soviet Azerbaijan, and 
professed the friendliest intentions towards Soviet Russia. 
Yet it became common knowledge in Tiflis that intrigues were 
going on between it and the Angora Government (which was 
then, even more than now, the object of grave suspicion in 
Russian circles). At the same time, Georgia was angling for 
de jure recognition by the Allied Powers. Her success in obtain- 
ing that no doubt convinced Moscow that Georgia was to provide 
another jumping off ground for some protégé of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and the Quai d’Orsay. 

Subsequent events have, of course, made things uncomfortable 
for a number of Georgian Menshevik Nationalists, who, however, 
find it comparatively easy to obtain sympathetic resolutions 
from the various Parties whose leaders they so lavishly enter- 
tained last autumn. But I am convinced by your article that 
the lot of the Georgian worker is much altered. For everything 
described as “‘the paraphernalia of Sovietism” existed in 
Menshevik Georgia, “extraordinary commissions” alone ex- 
cepted. Indeed, a letter written late in May from a non- 
Bolshevik friend in Tiflis (which reached me through a channel 
where no censorship existed) described as absurd the reports 
about Georgia in the European papers, and spoke with enthusiasm 
of the benefits derived from the unification of the railways of 
Transcaucasia. Doubtless, owing to the drought, conditions 
have become worse since then; but the Georgians have much 
more chance of surviving the present crisis as a part of the 
R.S.F.R. than as an “ independent ” State.—Yours, etc., 

C, LeonarD LEEsE. 


DEMOGRAPHIC NOTES ON CANADA 


To the Editor of THE New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—An article under the title of “‘ Demographic Notes on 
Canada,” over the signature of “Lens,” appears in your issue 
of July 16th, one paragraph of which reads: “ The future 
of Ontario is, like its present, essentially urban and industrial, 
after the type of the American States nearest to it. Most of it 
is soi] with which the farmer can do nothing; but it has a 
stupendous source of power for industrial purposes in the water 
of the Great Lakes as it tumbles down on Niagara ; and under its 
poor soil, at many places, is a variety of precious mineral wealth 
of wholly incalculable abundance and value.” 

As a Canadian I feel grateful to “ Lens” for the extent of 
his travels in Canada, the interest which prompted these travels, 
the fine things he has to say about us as a people, and the sincere 
way in which he gives expression to his impressions of our 
country. However, in view of the fact that only too often such 
impressions are not read by people in this country as such, but 
as final and authoritative information, I, as a native of Ontario, 
and as the Representative of that Province here, feel bound to 
draw attention to the above-mentioned paragraph, inasmuch 
as it gives an entirely misleading idea of the agricultural wealth, 
present and future, of Ontario. 

Most recent figures show 1,571,650 people, or 56.7 per cent. 
of our population as rural, and from this fact it at once becomes 
apparent that Ontario is at least at present not essentially urban 
and industrial, but rural. Of the future, of course, one cannot 
speak with the same certainty, but indications are not wanting 
that agriculture will hold its place as the premier occupation of 
our people. We have at present about fourteen million acres 
under cultivation, nearly fifteen million acres cleared, and fully 
twenty-five million acres are assessed. Beyond the cultivated 
area, Northern Ontario (excluding the vast stretches of agri- 
cultural land south and west of James Bay) contains twenty 
million acres of splendid clay and clay loam soil. When one 
compares these figures with the two hundred and thirty million 
acres of land surface in the Province, one should not hastily 
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conclude that the remainder is land with which the farmer can 
do nothing, because such a conclusion will not stand investiga- 
tion. Of the agricultural wealth of the great remaining portion 
of the Province little is known. To subdue and bring under 
cultivation this vast unknown is a task to be accomplished by 
such Britishers as possess the will and stamina of our forefathers, 
and to such men there is assuredly, in accomplishing the problem 
before them, the same high hope of success which is facilitated 
by their meeting on arrival the “ glad hand ” of their kinsmen 
rather than the hostility of the North American Indian. 

Trusting that in asking your publication of this explanation 
I am not presuming too much on your valuable space.— 
Yours, etc., S. Epon PErcrva., 

Assistant to Agent-General for Ontario. 


ENGLAND’S FOOD SUPPLY 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I was glad to see Mr. J. A. Hall replying to the implied 
assertion of your valued contributor, “* Lens,” that Great Britain 
could not possibly supply its population with food without 
importation. This grave error is so constantly repeated, or taken 
for granted, both in the Press and by public speakers, that not 
only is it commonly believed, but national policies are framed 
on this basis as if it were an ascertained fact. And yet let anyone 
study the statistics of Belgium before the war and notice how, 
with a denser population than ours and much poorer soil, she 
exported almost as much food as she imported, in addition to an 
export of manufactured goods greater in proportion to population 
than our own. It is clear that we could easily beat this record 
if we would only “ colonise England * and make the best use of 
our excellent land, so much of which is kept in worn-out pastures, 
which is the most wasteful of all conditions. 

Iam writing chiefly to recommend all doubters to read carefully 
that valuable little book, Fields, Factories, and Workshops, by 
the late Count Kropotkin. It will convince any unprejudiced 
reader not only of what could be done now, but also of the vast 
possibilities in the production of food that could be realised by 
encouraging education, smal] holdings, co-operation and the use 
of the latest agricultural discoveries and inventions. Regard 
for your space prevents me from giving any of the statistics and 
arguments in the book, but I shall be glad if you can find room for 
the following quotation which summarises the contents of one 
of his chapters : 

1, If the soil of the United Kingdom were cultivated only as it 
was forty-five years ago, 24,000,000 people instead of 17,000,000 
could live on home-grown food; and this culture, while giving 
occupation to an additional 750,000 men, would give nearly 3,000,000 
wealthy home customers to the British manufactures. 2. If the 
cultivable area of the United Kingdom were cultivated as the soil 
is cultivated on the average in Belgium, the United Kingdom 
would have food for at least 87,000,000 inhabitants ; and it might 
export agricultural produce without ceasing to manufacture, so as 
freely to supply all the needs of a wealthy population. And finally 
8. If the population of this country came to be doubled, all that 
would be required for producing the food for 90,000,000 inhabitants 
would be to cultivate the soil as it is cultivated on the best farms in 
this country, in Lombardy and in Flanders, and to utilise some 
meadows, which at present lie almost unproductive, in the same 
way as the neighbourhoods of the big cities in France are utilised 
for market-gardening. All these are not fancy dreams, but mere 
realities ; nothing but the modest conclusions from what we see 
round about us, without any allusion to the agriculture of the 


Yours, etc., 
Alport, Bakewell. 
July 25th. 


E. MELLAND. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Miss Rebecca West, in her review of Women in Love, 
says sO many true things about the author, and says them, as she 
generally does—so extremely well—that one is tempted to leave 
it there. But I have been reading the book, and have been 
infuriated by it; and I want to say them more grossly, more 
offensively, and with less restraint. After all there is precious 
little restraint in the book, so why should a critic be more reticent 
than his author? Miss West says, flat-footed, that he is a 
genius, and later that the book is the work of genius. Well, 
I know I am apt to be accounted a Philistine by the elect, but 
is he? Is it? What test are we to apply? Will it live ? 
Isit true? Well written of course it is, and it has this advantage 


over The Rainbow which I had to force myself through, that one 
goes on reading it with a certain hectic interest, however 
exasperated. Part of my interest, however, was the hope that 
some at least of the characters would be, or become, or remain, 
even for a few moments, human beings, but I really don’t think 
any one of them except Pussum is, or does. I like splashes 
of colour in women’s clothes, and Gudrun’s stockings don’t annoy 
me as they do Miss West, but Gudrun herself and Ursula, whom 
one might almost have liked, what are they ?—harlots ? 
mistresses ? mothers ? wives? They are none of these; and 
they certainly are not ordinary human beings. All the characters, 
male and female, seem to spend their lives permanently under 
the influence of alcohol and Spanish Fly and act like delirious 
Bacchantes, but with nothing so sane, so simple, or so purposeful 
in their conduct. They are interesting to read about, but chiefly 
because one wonders what they will do next and how they will 
break out; it is like watching intoxicated infusoria under a 
microscope. But they do nothing, nothing that is that comes 
to anything; they are as discordant as a jazz band and as 
purposeless as the visions of delirium tremens. 

Then there are the persistent suggestions of Sadism all through. 
There is that revolting scene where Gerald bullies the Arab 
horse ; Hermione bashes Birkin’s head in with a paper weight, 
and even Miss West’s admiration of D. H. Lawzence cannot 
prevent her from saying that this is not done, although she justifies 
it as a desperately devised symbol. Not much of a symbol 
to Birkin, I fancy! Then we have Gerald in another loathsome 
scene with a rabbit in which we are given to understand that 
Gudrun shares his sadistic emotion. Even the fairly sane 
Pussum cannot resist jabbing a man in the hand with a knife 
till the blood spurts. 

Miss West refers in detail to the remarkable incident of Ursula’s 
weird caresses of Birkin in the inn at Southwell. By reading it 
three times she succeeds in guessing that it means that flesh 
is blessed because it is informed by life. Lawrence puts it much 
higher than that : he says, “ It was the daughters of men coming 
back to the sons of God.” Well, if that was it, sacred flesh, 
human structure, why not something natural and obvious ? 
Why a frenzied external search for the supra-renal capsule ? 
1 am frankly unequal to these flights. They do not seem to 
me to be Women in Love, nor even anything so decent and 
natural as females on heat. Birkin says he wants to get through 
love to something on the other side, but the other side appears 
to be near akin to insanity. An appropriate study for Havelock 
Ellis, or for a concourse of alienists but about as much use to 
the lay public, and about as much literature, as a technical 
description of a tuberculous patch or a malignant growth would 
be. I cannot see what there is in the book that justifies it 
as art. 

And why should the disgusting word “ bowels ” be constantl 
thrown at our heads? It was all very well for Judas’s to gus 
out, and the phrase “ bowels of compassion ” has established a 
toleration from long use and familiarity. It was all very well 
for Homeric heores to feel emotion in their midriff or for Horace 
to boil in his liver, but I see no sort of reason why modern heroes 
and heroines should have their emotions expressed by words 
which are chiefly suggestive of Epsom salts.—Yours, etc., 

57 Gordon Square, W.C. RUSSELL. 


Miscellany 
AN EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


INCE we are determined (as I am not, but as all my 
colleagues seem to be) that a new world has arisen; 
since, therefore, all institutions may be remodelled 

at will, I trust there will appear in the education of wealthy 
children a reform overdue these many years. This reform 
is an addition to the curriculum of schools of a certain sub- 
ject ; we have all deplored its absence, we all recognise its 
necessity. If it be true that we have to-day an opportunity 
for new things, do let us inaugurate this novelty at least, 
which would be of such vast advantage to the generation 
now sprouting. And the new subject is Cheating. 

There used to be taught in schools Latin and Greek after 
a grammatical fashion, which made the better pupils 
true masters of the inwards of these languages. When they 
were so formed they were called “scholars.” To this 
expertise was added some knowledge of a foreign language 
(usually French or German, but only a smattering thereof), 
and latterly also the elements of physical science and of 
mathematics, until these last branches took up so much 
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time that often a choice was made between them and the 
older humanities. 

So far, so good. Indirectly the young people were taught 
also the manner of their society, and this especially through 
the modern discipline of games. But there is not one of 
them (and I speak with feeling on the matter, for I have 
experience myself) who upon leaving school or the Uni- 
versity has not suddenly found himself in a world where 
a ready practice in cheating proved of the highest 
importance and yet was to him quite unfamiliar. He 
found himself, usually without resources, cast upon a world, 
survival (or even decent honour and spiritual security) in 
which depended upon the exercise of certain arts in which 
he had never been trained, and which he must acquire at 
his peril. In proportion as he failed to acquire these arts 
he failed altogether and was cast away. 

Everyone will admit that the swindling of one’s fellow- 
beings is a necessary practice. Upon it is based all really 
sound commercial success, and through it men arrive at 
those solid fortunes which alone command the honour and 
respect of their contemporaries. You make money by buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear, or, rather, by buying cheap 
and selling dear quickly ; but when you buy cheap you only 
do so by taking in the vendor, and, when you sell dear, the 
purchaser. Your action may be remote and indirect, as 
when you gamble upon the Stock Exchange. It is com- 
monly direct and personal as when you acquire under 
contract the services of another man. But it is essentially 
an exercise in overreaching. It is of its very nature getting 
some other human being into a state of mind in which he 
underestimates what you desire to get out of him or over- 
estimates what you desire to unload upon him. Thus, in 
my own poor trade, I am a good business man if I can 
persuade some unhappy publisher or newspaper owner 
that the public is athirst for my words. Conversely, my 


honourable employers and masters will be good business | 


men if they persuade me that no one is so base as to want to 
hear me at all, and that I am only employed as a sort of 
charity. And so it is with the selling of a boat or a house, 
or with the buying of land; and, in general, so it is in all 
important negotiations save in the highly specialised world 
of blackmail. Upon cheating all honour, and therefore all 
happiness, depends. It is wealth made through nego- 
tiation which (save for those who inherit wealth and who 
are securely tied up as well) determines the position of a 
man to-day among his fellows. 

Well, what trace is there of this great truth in the curri- 
culum of our schools? It is entirely neglected! I admit 
that pomposity, which is a necessary element in all success, 
is indirectly taught. I admit still more freely and fully 
that the spirit of falsehood is taught as a sort of general 
subject, but I maintain that swindling as a particular 
subject is not taught at all, and even the most elementary 
forms of it, with which every boy ought to be acquainted in 
his early ’teens, come upon him with a shock when he is 
already a young married man launched in life and, as the 
phrase goes, battling with the world. 

This, I say, is a shameful neglect. Here is an instance : 
the most elementary form of swindling, that which is, as 
it were, the gambit of every operation, and that which is 
the sum total of all the simpler operations of commerce, 
consists in giving a verbal assurance which it is intended 
to repudiate later by document or action. You promise a 
man something which you do not intend to perform, or 
you give a false description which reality will later expose, 
or in some other way you use the psychology of affirmation 
to your advantage. 

Well, what could be simpler than to have a class (even 
if it were but half-an-hour a week) where all boys over a 
certain age could be trained by example both to be upon 
their guard upon the false affirmation of others and, what 
is more important, to make false affirmations themselves 
with all the boldness which breeds success—to make 
affirmations particular, affirmations emphatic, affirmations 


probable, affirmations flattering. Even the negative side 
of this very necessary piece of training is omitted, and boys 
are not (at least in any school with which I have acquaint- 
ance) taught the importance of economy in falsehood. 

The immature mind will, of course, tend to falsehood as 
a natural human instinct, but the force of kindly nature 
is here wasted because it lacks direction. Young men go 
out into the world lying freely about the grandeur of their 
acquaintance, their personal prowess, and the rest, all 
matters which conduce in no way to the accumulation of 
wealth—which is the end of man. Now, what could be 
simpler than in such a class as I suggest (and I admit that 
half-an-hour a week is rather short commons, but every. 
thing must have a beginning)—what could be simpler than 
to give some direction at least to this pseudological factor 
in the mind and train it to the right end ? 

Examples should be set before youth. Let the master 
recite some braggart story of strength or skill such as is 
common among the young of the rich. Then let him show 
what a waste of energy it is, and how an equal amount 
of pseudological force expended in a useful channel, a false 
description or a flattery, might have earned £100. “It is 
just as easy,” the good preceptor would tell his young 
charges, “to brag about a horse that you want to sell as 
about, say, your horsemanship, for which there is no market. 
Remember, therefore, to check yourselves. When you are 
about to tell an uneconomical falsehood, count ten and 
consider whether there is not to your hand some subject in 
which you can fully satisfy this natural instinct and at the 
same time prepare some advantage for your pocket.” 

It may be objected to me that if this very necessary 
reform were introduced and the elements of modern com- 
merce were taught in all our schools, the result would 
cancel out; for since all our youth would be forearmed, 
there would still be waged in the great world outside the 
conflict of the better sharper against the worse, with victory 
to the master-liar, But such an objection applies to all forms 
of learning. My desire is to raise the general level of our 
gentry in this department, and especially not to leave men 
in middle age with the bitter memory of lost opportunities: 
opportunities lost through no personal fault but through 
the neglect of those who had a sacred trust and who did not 
fulfil it. At least let the man of fifty be able to say to 
himself: ‘I had every advantage. My masters at school 
(and no one more than my dear old headmaster, Dr. Buggins) 
repeatedly warned me against the peril of honesty and were 
at pains to teach me how to overreach the innocent ; if I 
have proved clumsy and have lost, the fault is with me.” 
As things now are, many a man who has sunk to a pub- 
lisher’s reader, or even an author, is, in his heart, bitterly 
reproaching those who launched him upon the world quite 
ignorant of affairs. 

I conceive that the educationalist who is ever eager 
to improve his changing science will here suggest particular 
subjects in this new department. He will see an expanding 
horizon of opportunity. My words have roused enthusiasm 
in him. He will ask me, for instance, why I have not 
included special classes in blackmail, monopoly, bullying, 
bribery, perjury, and so forth. 

Yes, certainly ; all these have their place, especially for 
older boys. But they may well be considered later. Per- 
haps such subjects would best be left to special institutions, 
such as those which were so successful in the last generation 
under the name of “ crammers.” Blackmail in particular, 
very like the art of outflanking in military science, requires 
a judgment of the world which the mind can hardly attain 
till it is mature. Napoleon said: ‘“ Beware when you 
attempt to outflank that you are not outflanked yourself” : 
a sound saying, for anyone in process of edging round his 
opponent extends his own communications and leaves an 
opportunity for that opponent to edge round him. And so 
it is with blackmail ; too often the blackmailer just in the act of 
seizing his prize (a post in the Ministry or what not) feels @ 
sharp bite and discovers to his horror that the tables are turned. 
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In a word, the teaching of this art of blackmail is the 
teaching of a very difficult and skilful, complex action 
which must not be attempted rashly, and that is why I 
should have some hesitation in including it in the ordinary 
curriculum of schools. Nevertheless, the very rudiments 
of it, or, at any rate, some idea of what it is, might profitably 
be given even to the younger boys, and for this purpose I 
would suggest a visit to some neighbouring aquarium, where 
the slow antics of the crab in his tank so graphically mimic 
our public life. The attention of the lads could be directed 
by their master to the alternate furtive movements of 
two crabs. They will observe how the first pursues the 
second sideways across the tank and makes a clutch with his 
claw, how the second eludes this and in his turn chases his 
opponent off. “‘ This grotesque manceuvre, my dear boys,” 
the pastor will declaim, “may remain in your minds as an 
example of what later you will be called upon to do if you 
serve your country in Parliament.” 

The youngsters will soon forget all about it, as is the 
fashion of boys with their lessons, but something, I think, 
will remain in the mind, though half obscured by time, 
and when they come to the vast affairs of which West- 
minster is the theatre, the object-lesson of the two crabs 
will not be without service to them. 

Bribery, I take it, should not be taught except in the 
point of degree, for it comes naturally enough to all men both 
to give and to take bribes, and all that you need fix in the 
young mind is the double importance of avoiding avarice 
upon the one side and lavishness upon the other. For the 
taking of a bribe no art or training whatsoever is required, 
but in the giving of bribes it is of some importance not to 
give too much, and of absolutely vital importance not to 
offer too little. It is upon this last point that many a 
noble career has made shipwreck. 

I have in mind one poor fellow whose father had left him 
a few millions. He was perpetually putting down, with all 
manner of hesitation, sums just insufficient to purchase the 
object of his desires. In the long run he had disbursed 
what should easily have commanded a high administra- 
tive position in the Cabinet, a Viceroyalty or a first-class 
Embassy. Yet he had nothing to show for it all but one 
private secretaryship, two chairmanships of committee, 
and abaronetcy: but this last only because he was childless. 

H. Be.voc. 


EVERYMAN THEATRE COMPANY 


HE Everyman Theatre Company’s triple bill at 

the Queen’s Theatre is well worth seeing. Only 

a few of the admirable things Mr. Shaw has 

written about Shakespeare have actually got into 
his sketch of him as “‘the man” in The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets. A flattering tongue, a love of fine phrases, an 
ear for cadences of speech, moments of irrepressible 
gaiety, a sense of fun, are qualities which, no doubt, Shake- 
speare possessed, and many another poet has also possessed, 
but they do not, by themselves, make any man a great poet. 
When I read this little comedy, I thought that as a portrait 
of Shakespeare “the man” in it might as well be Valen- 
tine out of You Never Can Tell, who had taken to play- 
writing instead of dentistry. It is a good joke making Shake- 
speare jot down exclamations and phrases which fall from the 
lips of the beefeater, “‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!” ete. There is a point in it, too, worth noting: that 
originality consists almost as much in finding and using as in 
inventing. But it is perhaps not quite a fair distribution of 
flowers of speech to make none spring from the lips of the poet 
himself. Shakespeare had a quick ear, plenty of cheek, and a 
constant preoccupation with his profession ; he was touchy 
about his own gentility, took no love-affair seriously, and 
was not afraid of a queen. The climax of the dialogue 
is the moment when the Dark Lady, fired by jealousy, strikes 
the other woman, who is no less a person than Queen 


Elizabeth, and knocks the poet down. “ Will, I am lost,” she 
exclaims, “I have struck the Queen.” ‘‘ Woman,” he replies, 
** you have struck William Shakespeare.” Such is the sketch 
of him presented in the play, which Mr. Shaw asserts “is 
more complete than its levity suggests.” When I read 
the play I was inclined to treat this as bounce. But to 
my surprise (though it was the least well acted of the three 
pieces) something important did emerge on the stage. I 
believed, as I listened, that this man before me was pos- 
sessed by a passion for words and a sense of their power ; 
and that there was a kind of despairing indifference in 
him, except in so far as he remembered he could make 
life ludicrous or splendid by means of them. This was due 
entirely to Mr. Shaw, not at all to Mr. Hannen, who must 
put a great deal more acting into the part. He frequently 
turns his back to the audience, because, I suspect, the pro- 
ducer has despaired of his expressing anything. He should 
betray at moments much more terror of the Queen, in order 
that his recovery may suggest more spiritual resilience— 
or cheek if you like. The gestures of the Queen and The 
Dark Lady with their mantillas were too monotonous. They 
walked about too long holding them apart like wings. Miss 
Margaret Carter as the Queen must speak more dreamily 
when she walks in her sleep. She should prolong the music 
of the scraps of Shakespeare imbedded in her speech ; 
the music of her voice at this moment is all important. 
The little play ends with a speech begging the Queen to 
found a National Theatre, that “ Your Majesty take up 
the good work which the Church hath abandoned, and 
restore the art of playing to its former use and dignity.” 
It was written to help that object. In his other play Mr. 
Shaw proceeds to show how a dramatist can use the stage 
as a pulpit, without ceasing to be an artist. 

Blanco Posnet is one of Mr. Shaw’s religious plays. We 
are shown a man in the throes of conversion. It is a pas- 
sionate, moving and forcible play, and technically an example 
of brilliant velocity. The psychology is admirable, not 
only of Blanco himself but of all the people concerned in 
the story, which takes place on the last edge of civilisation 
in the United States. It is acted extremely well. There 
is plenty of Bret Harte sentiment in it, but such sentiment 
is not out of place. Mr. Brember Wills played Blanco 
with extraordinary conviction and ability. I was not quite 
satisfied with Elder Daniels; and Feemy was very fair, 
though there is more still in that part than Miss Muriel 
Pratt got out of it. The crowd, both women and men, was 
excellently stage-managed. We hear little of the Censor 
of Plays now. Some years ago he was fool enough to ban 
this play as blasphemous. That it is one of the few genuinely 
religious plays on the stage no one who sees it, or reads it, 
can doubt. 

A Farewell Supper is a very brief but complete little 
comedy. Anatol is tired of Mimi and loves a poor simple 
girl; Mimi is tired of Anatol and loves a poor simple man. 
Neither know this sentimental fact about the other, and 
though they have met to confess each to the other and end 
their relation, they are extremely angry with each other 
when they learn respectively the reason. 

Miss Muriel Pratt was an excellent Mimi; she could 
not have played the part better. It is her most accom- 
plished and completely successful part. The slightly 
miawling note which will creep into her voice when she 
coaxes or grows tender is here suited to the character, 
and every one of her table gestures was right. The others, 
Mr. Hannen (Anatol), Mr. Douglas Jefferies, who the other 
day at Hampstead gave us a very good Helmer in The 
Doll’s House, were adequate. 

Herr Schnitzler is an acute observer of the comedy and 
sentiment of life; he isan unsentimental man of the world. 
It is from that point of view, not an impressive, but not 
a bad one, he writes. He has not a new sense of values to 
express ; artistic effort in him takes the form of extreme 
pains to make his points clearly and his dialogue amusing 
and smooth. DesMoND MacCarruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


\ , 7 E want a new edition of Landor., Moxon’s in two 
volumes, two columns to the page and incom- 
plete is the best I know, and it can be picked 

up cheap. I have never possessed Forster’s big edition, 

but I have heard it abused. Messrs. Dent’s edition, I 

believe, is out of print; it was a serviceable one; 

more could not be said for it. No library edition of 

Landor is complete. Some first editions of this concen- 

trated and majestic writer are rare to the point of being 

curiosities; others, though not easy to come by, are not 
expensive when found. For instance, of his Commentary 
on John Bernard Trotter’s Memoirs of the Latter Years of 
the Right Honourable Charles James Fox, only one copy 

was known to exist until John Murray reprinted it in 1907, 

and his first poem, Gebir, that poem which for a considerable 

time enjoyed the distinction of finding only two readers 

(though they were good ones), Southey and De Quincey, 

fetches round about £80. I do not know what Dry Sticks 

Fagoted by W.S. Landor is worth, but probably a copy 

would be cheap at a rather lower figure. He was then eighty- 

four years and he had just been through a terrific quarrel 
on behalf of a young lady of Bath, whose reputation had 
been traduced, but, although he had been forced by 
lawyers into signing an apology to the husband of the 
woman he considered guilty in the matter, he could not 
resist, on fagoting his “ dry sticks,” adding to the bundle 

a firebrand in the shape of a lampoon on his detested enemy. 

His taste in invective was, as in so many other directions, 

Roman. A suit for damages was immediately set on foot, 

and the old man, after selling his personal property and 

pictures and transferring all his real property to his son, 
had to fly abroad. He ended his days at Fiesole, where 

Swinburne visited him. In a letter written to Lord Hough- 

ton from Florence in 1864 about his visit to London, Swin- 

burne says: “I should like to throw up all other things 
on earth and devote myself to playing valet to him for the 
rest of his days. I would black his boots if he were chez 
mot. He has given me the shock of adoration which one 
feels at thirteen towards great men.” The fruit of that 
visit was the beautiful valedictory in Poems and Ballads : 
I came as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half run before : 


The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore. 


I found him whom I shall not find 
Till all grief end, 
In holiest age our mightiest mind, 
Father and friend. 
* * * 


It was to Landor he dedicated Atalanta. Mr. Gosse in his 
Life of Swinburne (Macmillan) notes the influence of Landor 
on Swinburne’s style and political opinions (aristocratic- 
republican). But they were also alike in temperament. 
Swinburne’s refusal even to see Minto, the editor of the 
Examiner, after Swinburne’s reply in that paper to 
Buchanan’s Fleshy School of Poetry had involved Minto in 
a libel case which he eventually lost to Buchanan, was due 
to the Examiner having published an article displeasing to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, who had been a kind of adopted daughter 
to Landor. That kind of far-fetched loyalty and wild 
chivalry overruling all sense of ordinary fairness to others 
(in this case to poor Minto) was as characteristic of Landor 
as of Swinburne. I think it highly probable that it was 
the example of Landor which first gave him courage in the 
use of enormities of vituperation and stupendities of praise, 
though exercise in both directions (would it not be to most 
of us, had we the gift ?) was congenitally delightful to him. 
““A rib of Shakespeare would have made a Milton, the 
same portion of Milton all the poets ever born since,” or a 





phrase which occurs, I believe, in The Last Fruit off an Old 
Tree (Moxon, 1858) “‘songsters of goose-grazed commons,” 
have a thoroughly Swinburnian ring, and both were written 
by Landor. 


Dickens caricatured Landor, whom he loved, as Boythorne 
in Bleak House. The picture of Mr. Boythorne (how 
happy, too, is the name, suggesting a nature at once sturdy, 
prickly and, in a way, permanently immature) seated 
upright, storming violently, with an unruffled pet 
perched on his shoulder, catches a real likeness, 

* * * 


Landor is one of those writers for whom, if you care at 
all, you care immensely. His prose, apart from its content, 
gives me more pleasure than that of almost any other writer. 
“I hate false words, and seek with care, difficulty, and 
moroseness, those that fit the thing,” he wrote. (I love him, 
too, for including “* moroseness.””) The massiveness, grace, 
accuracy of his prose are unrivalled, and his sense of gravity 
in rhythm unmatched. Listen to this: “A bell warbles 
the more mellifluously in the air when the sound of the stroke 
is over, and when another swims out from underneath it, 
and pants upon the element that gave it birth.” 

* * * 


The Imaginary Conversations are scattered with fine 
thoughts and golden criticisms minted for perpetual cur- 
rency. True, dialectically and dramatically, they mark 
time, but it is not for the clash of temperament or the 
argument we read them but for the casual thoughts Landor’s 
puppets interchange. Mr. George Moore is the first critic 
I have seen praise Landor’s dialogues for their truth to 
life. In Avowals he calls Mr. Gosse’s attention to the 
Duchesse de Fontanges’ talk with Bossuet, adding, “ and 
you will agree with me, Balzac has little to show as true, or 
Ingres anything more beautiful”; a sentence which itself 
has a Landorian cadence. I notice that Mr. Moore has 
learnt a good deal from Landor lately. In his Avowals, in 
which criticism is delightfully inseparable from intimacy 
of thought and feeling, one is often startled by resemblances 
to Landor. The metaphors Mr. George Moore employs 
often possess a similar terseness, and he occasionally copies 
the courtly sententiousness of his form. ‘“ This book tends 
towards the vase rather than the washtub.” Is not that 
metaphor like one of Landor’s ? Or, to take another example: 
“ It is not difficult, it is impossible to write for the parsonage 
in good prose. A good writer adventures himself into 
windy Pontic seas and the dangerous straits of Abydos, 
where the oyster is reared.” Or this scrap of dialogue: 

Moore: We must allow many good dishes to pass 
by if we would taste of a few fully. 

Gosse: A frail excuse. 

Moore: A second is not lacking. 


Everybody who has opened Imaginary Conversations and 
read them for five minutes will recognise that manner. 
* * * 


The most vivid description of Landor I have come across 
is a passage in one of Carlyle’s letters to Emerson. It 
runs thus: ‘A tall, burly man, with grey hair and large, 
fierce rolling eyes ; of the most restless, impetuous vivacity, 
not to be held in by the most perfect breeding—expressing 
itself in high-coloured superlatives, indeed in reckless 
exaggeration, now and then in a dry sharp laugh not of 
sport but of mockery; a wild man, whom no extent of 
culture has been able to tame! His intellectual faculty 
seemed to me to be weak in proportion to his violence of 
temper; the judgment he gives about anything is more 
apt to be wrong than right—as the inward whirlwind shows 
him this side or the other of the object ; and sides of an 
object are all that he sees. He is not an original man; 
in most cases one but sighs over the spectacle of common- 
place torn to rags.” (I protest against the last sentence 
when literature is Landor’s topic.) 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. PUNCH TAKES THE WRONG 
TURNING 


Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England. Vols. I. and II. By 
CuHaRLes L. Graves. In 4 vols. Cassell. £3 3s. the set. 


There are those who gibe at Punch. There are also those who 
gibe at those who gibe at Punch. The match is a fairly even one. 
Punch is undoubtedly not as good as it used to be, but it is not 
quite so certain that it is not as clever as it used to be. Very 
few people realise that Punch was once a good paper—that it 
was a good paper, I mean in the Charles Kingsley sense of the 
adjective. It began in 1841, as Mr. Graves prettily says, by 
“ being violently and vituperatively on the side of the angels.” 
If Punch had kept pace with the times it would, in these days, 
at the age of eighty, be suspected of Socialism. Its champion- 
ship of the poor against those who prospered on their poverty 
was as passionate as a Labour speech at a street-corner. One 
of the features of the early Punch was a “ Pauper’s Corner,” 
in which “the cry of the people found frequent and touching 
utterance.” It was in the Christmas number of Punch in 1843 
that Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” was first published. Mark 
Lemon, the editor, insisted on publishing it, though all his 
colleagues were opposed to him on the point. In the following 
year we find the same indignant sense of realities expressing itself 
in Leech’s cartoon, “The Home of the Rick Burner,” which 
emphasised the fact that the cause of an outburst of incendiarism 
in Suffolk was the greed of the farmers who underpaid their 
labourers. Punch also took up the cause of the sweated labourers 
in verse : 

I'll sing you a fine old song, improved by a modern pate, 

Of a fine Old English Gentleman, who owns a large estate, 

But pays the labourers on it a very shabby rate. 

Some seven shillings each a week for early work and late, 

Gives this fine Old English Gentleman, one of the present time. 


Nor did Punch shrink from looking a good deal higher than the 
fine Old English Gentleman for his victims. He had a special, 
almost a Lloyd Georgian, taste for baiting dukes. He attacked 
the Duke of Norfolk with admirable irony for suggesting to the 
poor that they should eke out their miserable fare by using curry 
powder. He made butts in turn of the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of 
Richmond and the Duke of Atholl. He did not spare even 
the Duke of Wellington. ‘ The old Duke,” he declared, “ should 
no longer block up the great thoroughfare of civilisation—he 
should be quietly and respectfully eliminated.” It was in the 
same mood that the Marquis of Londonderry was denounced 
both as a tyrannical coal-owner and an enemy of the Queen’s 
English—“ the most noble, but not the most grammatical 
Marquis.” Punch’s view of the House of Lords is expressed 
with considerable directness in his scheme for reforming the 
Chamber, which begins : 


It is an indisputable truth that there can be no such thing as a 
born legislator. As unquestionable is the fact that there may be 
a born ass. 

But your born ass may be born to your legislator’s office, and com- 
mand a seat in the house of legislators by inheritance, as in not a 
few examples, wherein the coronet hides not the donkey’s ears. 


This is not particularly brilliant stuff. It is not interesting so 
much in itself as because it is the sort of thing with which Punch 
used regularly to regale its readers. Punch in those days was a 
paper with a purpose. Its humour, like Dickens’s, was to a 
certain extent a missionary humour. Punch saw himself as 
the rescuer of the underdog, and, if he could not achieve his 
object comically, he was prepared to do it angrily. He did not 
hesitate to fling his cap and bells rudely in the face of royalty 
itself. He might be accused of vulgarity, but not of being, 
as he has since become, the complacent advocate of Toby, the 
top-dog. 

Mr. Graves seems to think that the change in the spirit of 
Punch is due to the mellowness that comes with increasing years. 
But the real reason, I fancy, is that, while Punch began under 
an editor whose sympathies were with the bottom-dog, the sym- 
pathies of later editors have been much more respectable. It 
is not that Punch has lost the fire of youth, but that it has lost 
the generosity of the Victorian man of letters. It was, it may be 





admitted, easier to be generous in those days. A Victorian 
could make himself the champion of the ill-used poor without 
any feeling that he was assisting in bringing about a new order 
in society. A middle-class Georgian who attaches himself to 
the same cause cannot do so without realising that it is not a 
question of patching an old suit of clothes, but of making a new 
and a better one. The Victorian committed himself to charity. 
The Georgian has to commit himself to the cold-blooded charity 
of equality. Punch, indeed, seems to have begun to take alarm 
as soon as the Chartist movement made it appear likely that 
the workers were going to demand, not sympathetic treatment, 
but something like self-determination. By 1878, according to 
Mr. Graves, “references to the champagne-habit among the 
miners abound.” In a cartoon, “From the Coal Districts,”’ we 
are shown a lady in a fruiterer’s saying, “I’m afraid I must 
give up the pine-apple, Mr. Green! Eight shillings is really 
too much!” She is interrupted by a “ successful collier ” who 
bids the fruiterer, ‘“‘ Just put em up for me, then, Master. ’Ere’s 
‘arf a sovereign; and look ‘ere—yer may keep the change if 
yer'll only tell us ’ow to cook’un.” Punch, as we know it to-day, 
had been born. 


It is interesting to trace the change in the temper of Punch, 
not only in domestic, but in foreign affairs. Punch appears to 
have given up his pacifism—or, as Mr. Graves calls it with 
reforming zeal, his “ pacificism "—as a result of his generous 
sympathy with insurgent Italians and Hungarians. That was 
the thin end of the wedge. Having once drawn the sword, 
Punch found it even more enjoyable than drawing cartoons. 
He drew it fiercely against the Russians in the Crimean 
War. He drew it fiercely against the Indians in the Indian 
Mutiny. He drewit on behalfof General Eyre after the negro out- 
breakin Jamaica. Hedrewit against Lincoln in the American Civil 
War. Mr. Graves ought, for historical reasons, to have reprinted 
Punch’s parody on one of Lincoln’s speeches. He is content, 
however, to describe it as “a truly lamentable performance, 
in which the President claims dictatorial powers, calls for whip- 
cord to whip the rebels, abuses the ‘rotten old world,’ talks with 
the utmost cynicism of the blacks, and in general behaves like 
a vulgar buffoon.” Mr. Graves, with an impartiality which 
cannot be too highly praised, reminds the Punch of those days 
that “the magnanimous Lincoln would never allow” the 
Southerners to be called rebels in his presence—a significant 
reminder when we recall how Mr. Lloyd George has drawn on 
the Lincoln parallel in defending his treatment of the Irish. 
But, for the ironist, the most amusing of all Punch’s blunders in 
regard to foreign policy is the welcome he offered to the birth of 
the German Navy in an article called “ Bravo, Bismarck !”’ 
“ Britannia through her Punch,” he wrote, “ rejoices to weave 
among her naval azures a new shade—Prussian blue.” It is 
only fair to say that Punch was not consistent in his attitude 
to Germany. But he has shown a curious capacity for backing 
the wrong horse—the horse that seemed to “ get away ” at the 
start, but that was ultimately disqualified by the stern judge, 
history. He gave up championing lost causes and took to 
championing causes that would be lost a generation later. 


In the result, Mr. Graves, though a wit of distinction, has 
produced a book that is pathetic rather than amusing. It is a 
cemetery of dead jokes—the offspring of a little gentleman with 
a long nose who was cross more often than he was funny. Punch, 
indeed, has been for the most part a grinner rather than a wit. 
It has had, and still has, brilliant writers on its staff. But its 
temper is not the temper of its most brilliant contributors. Its 
attitude is that of the prosperous clubman who dislikes the advance 
both of the new rich and of the old poor. It has undoubtedly 
made itself the most successful comic paper in the world, but 
one sometimes wonders whether it has done so as a result of 
allying itself with comedy or of allying itself with success. Yet 
the fact remains that other men have started rivals to Punch, and 
that they have not only been not so successful as Punch but 
not so comic. Punch always baits the hook of its odious politics 
with a reasonable amount of comedy about things in. general, 
and in the comedy of things in general, even if we think it might 
be done stil) better, it has at least always been ahead of its rivals. 
There have been men who have dreamed of a Punch that would 
bring the spirit of comedy to bear on all sides impartially. There 
are others who have dreamed of bringing the spirit of comedy 
to bear on the right side. Punch, in the meantime, is probably 
sincerely convinced that he is bringing the spirit of comedy to 
bear on the right side. One would not so much mind what side 
he was on if only he were a little more generous—if only he 
purveyed the human comedy as a comedy, and not, as in the case 
of working men, Irishmen, and non-Allied foreigners, as a sinister 
pre-Georgian melodrama. Rosert Lynp. 
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THE MIND OF MAN 


The Analysis of Mind. By Berrranp Russe, F.R.S. George 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Mr. Russell can write: this accomplishment, so rare among 
writers, has in the past recommended his philosophy to many 
not otherwise interested in the subject. And here are the old 
clarity and the old charm; the restrained, illuminating wit; 
the easy rhythm of artfully pungent sentences. 

Precisely because Mr. Russell is at his best in the dichotomy 
of thin-spun hairs, it is impossible to do justice, in a review, 
to the positive merits of his work. He questions the obvious, 
the accepted and the acceptable; and the remorseless intricacy 
and ingenuity of his questioning could not be illustrated except 
by very lengthy quotation. 

His demerits are easier to expound, and, on the whole, much 
more important. For, while his excellences are in the details, 
his faults are in the whole structure and conception of his work. 
He conceives of his book as mainly a psychological study. And 
yet he expects it to yield what, ex hypothi, an abstract science 
like psychology can never yield: a coherent structure of the 
universe. 

He says, very early in his treatise : 

The stuff of which the world of our experience is composed is, 
in my belief, neither mind nor matter, but something more primitive 
than either. 

Now, it will be observed that this brief statement contains a 
colossal, and highly mystical, assumption: namely, that the 
world of experience is composed of a single, primitive “ stuff.’ 
The wheel of modern speculation has come full circle, and 
brought us back to the false simplicity of a Thales or a Hera- 
cleitus! Mr. Russell, of course, might retort that his theory 
is not an assumption at all: that, having stated it, he proceeds 
to prove it. But actually he is no nearer to proving it at 
the end than he is at the beginning. 

It is, indeed, amusing to see how Mr. Russell’s realism lands 
him in a theory far more remote from what common sense 
understands by reality than the most Hegelian of idealisms. 
Just as the physicist, starting with “ matter” and a fine scorn 
for the dreams of the mystic, has been lured on through his 
invisible atoms to his immaterial force-points, and so retreats 
further from the plain man’s good red earth than does even 
the professional philosopher, so Mr. Russell, thinking to go 
straight to observation and common sense, begins and ends 
with a mystical “ stuff’ which seems perilously like stuff and 
nonsense, both to uncritical experience and to critical examination. 

Turn from the early to the late pages of The Analysis of Mind. 
We find: 

I have maintained throughout these lectures that the data of 
psychology do not differ in their intrinsic character from the data 
of physics. I have maintained that sensations are data for 
psychology and physics equally, while images, which are in some 
sense exclusively psychological data, can only be distinguished from 
sensations by their correlations, not by what they are in 
themselves. 

Sensations—and images not differing in essence from sensations 
—the sole data for psychology and physics! Why, it will be 
said, this is subjective idealism with a vengeance! But no; 
it is something odder than that. It is subjective idealism 
without a subject. 

Mr. Russell himself draws attention to the striking resemblance 
between his “sensations” and “images” on the one hand, 
and Hume’s famous “impressions” and “ ideas” on the other. 
But what he does not say, and presumably does not see, is that 
his reduction of all data to these two terms is open to precisely 
the same objection as was the theory of Hume. Hume’s theory, 
put briefly and crudely, was that the mind itself was absolutely 
passive, or blank; its sole possessions were impressions and 
ideas, and its ideas differed from its impressions only by being 
fainter. And the objection pointed out that on Hume’s own 
showing (since he admits the existence of complex ideas) the 
mind has the power of combining and abstracting ideas, and 
that, since the power of combination and abstraction is neither 
an “impression” nor an “idea,” the attempt to reduce the 
mind’s possessions to those two terms has failed. Precisely 
so with Mr. Russell’s sensations and images. How far he goes 
may be illustrated from the following passage (the italics are 
not his) : 

Sensations are obviously the source of our knowledge of the 
world, including our own body. It might seem natural to regard 
a sensation as itself a cognition, and until lately I did so regard 
it. . . . This view, however, demands the admission of the subject, 
or act, in the sense discussed in our first lecture. If there is a subject 


it can have a relation to the patch of colour, namely, the sort of 

relation which we might call awareness. . . . The subject, however, 

appears to be a logical fiction, like mathematical points and instants, 

. . . If we are to avoid a perfectly gratuitous assumption, we must 

dispense with the subject as one of the actual ingredients of the world, 

But when we do this, the possibility of distinguishing the sensation 

from the sense-datum vanishes ; at least I see no way of preserving 

the distinction. 
Accordingly, Mr. Russell argues, 

the sensation that we have when we see a patch of colour simply 

is that patch of colour, an actual constituent of the physical world, 

and part of what physics is concerned with. 

The plain man’s answer to this will be twofold. He wil] 
say that observation does tell him that he exists, and that the 
sensation “that we have” (though, according to Mr. Russell, 
we do not have it, because we do not, apart from the sensations 
and ideas that we do not have, exist) is different according to 
whether Mr. Russell or, say, Lord Birkenhead has it, and there- 
fore cannot be the patch of colour. Mr. Russell is not unaware 
of these objections. He has tried to forestall them by psycho- 
logical analysis. His anticipatory answer, indeed, to the latter 
of them—his systematisation of sensations into “ physical 
objects °"—may almost be ‘regarded as the core of his theory, 
Let us see how he rearranges his “ stuff” in relation to the 
mode of approach. He writes : 

According to the view that I am suggesting, a physical object 
or piece of matter is the collection of all those correlated particulars 
which would be regarded by common sense as its effects or appear- 
ances in different places. On the other hand, all the happenings 
in a given place represent what common sense would regard as the 
appearances of a number of different objects as viewed from that 
place. All the happenings in one place may be regarded as the 
view of the world from that place. I shall call the view of the 
world from a given place a “ perspective.” A photograph repre- 
sents a perspective. . . . For the understanding of the difference 
between psychology and physics it is vital to understand these 
two ways of classifying particulars, namely : 

(1) According to the place where they occur ; 

(2) According to the system of correlated particulars in different 
places to which they belong, such system being defined as a 
physical object. 

Mr. Russell does really believe that a photographic plate “* views ” 


‘the world in a manner comparable to a human being’s view! 


And yet his appeal is to common sense. 

He is, in fact, being constantly entangled in contradiction 
by his attempt at artificial simplification. In 1912, he told the 
Aristotelian Society that the word “ cause ” 

is so inextricably bound up with misleading associations as to make 

its complete extrusion from the philosophical vocabulary desirable: 
and, further, that 

the reason why physics has ceased to look for causes is that, in 

fact, there are no such things. The law of causality, I believe, 

like much that passes muster among philosophers, is a relic of a 

bygone age, surviving, like the monarchy, only because it is erro- 

neously supposed to do no harm. 

Yet, so far from “extruding” the word “cause” from his 
vocabulary, Mr. Russell uses it constantly and as an essential 
part of his case; thus he distinguishes images from sensations 
“by the fact that their causes and effects are different from 
those of sensations.” He ignores but cannot avoid the truth 
so ably stated by Pangloss—quw’il n’y’a point d’effet sans cause. 
And his sneer at “ philosophersX’ in the above extract gives 
a clue to his method. In his addre’s_to the Aristotelian Society 
he attributed vaguely and contemptueusly to “ philosophers ” 
the law of causation as stated by Mill, ~~ not a philosopher; 
and he actually argued against it that, since there “ must” 
be a lapse of time “ between ” cause and effect, an effect could 
never be counted upon to follow a given cause. It would be 
irrelevant to disentangle all the fallacies involved in this argu- 
ment—which he repeats in his present book ; it is necessary, 
however, to stress—since this is where Mr. Russell’s attack 
on the “subject” breaks down always—that, because you 
cannot disentangle a single separate cause, it no more follows 
that you do not know what you mean by cause than it follows, 
because you cannot draw a straight line, that you do not know 
what you mean by straightness. 

Nevertheless, there would be great virtue in Mr. Russell's 
sceptical and enquiring method if only he did not ask it for 
results it cannot yield. His power is best shown when he takes 
such ordinarily accepted superficial ideas as the infallibility 
of our knowledge about ourselves, and shows how easily deceiv 
we are as to what we really want. He has made no addition 
to our metaphysical knowledge of mind, but he has written 4 
most brilliant essay in psychology. 

GERALD GOULD. 
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SOCIAL DECAY 
AND REGENERATION 


By R. Austin Freeman. With an Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. 18s. net. 


WAAAY 


“ One of the most interesting and informing books we have read 
lately. . An admirable exposition of the restless times we 
live "Daily News. 


“With remarkable energy and skill he maintains that the power 
machine is the cause of most of the economic and social distresses 
of to-day.....- The strength of the book lies in the wonderfully 
able presentation of the case against the machines, and the great 
ingenuity and a shown in the working out of their social 
reactions.”—Prof. JoHN ADAMs, - British Wee: 


MOLTKE 


By Lt.-Col. F. G. Whitton, Author of ‘‘ The Marne 
Campaign.”’ 18s. net. 
a ay -Col. Whitton, whose luciferous study of the Marne 
Campaign hy biz in the front rank of English military writers, 
now gives us a life of Moltke which is likely to become at once a 
aphical and a military classic... . Few r of this admirably 
ack id and instructive book will doubt that the mantle of the late 
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Colonel Henderson after long fluctuating in the upper air, has at 
last descended upon the shoulders of a -Col. Whitton.” —S pectator. 


THE DESERT MOUNTED CORPS 


An account of the Cavalry Operations in Palestine 

and Syria, 1917-1919. By Lt.-Col. Hon. R. M. 

Prestor, D.S.O. Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 
“ A thrilling record of the finest cavalry achievements in the history 

of warfare. It is no mere marshalling of facts and elaboration of 

detail, but a splendidly written description of operations and deeds 
which is of absorbing interest. ae News. 
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SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


A Story of the American-Japanese Naval Problem. 
By H. C. Bywater. 4 Maps andaChart. 18s. net. 
= “A profound study of the strategic problems of the future, saga- 
ciously perceived and admirably reasoned.”—The Naval and Military 


Record. 
= “A very able disquisition upon the approaching struggle, and 
especially upon the nature of the weapons being got ready by the 
combatants. ... Mr. Bywater’s book represents much thoughtful 
and conscientious research work.” —T ruth. 


EVOLUTION OF 
NAVAL ARMAMENT 


=| By Eng.-Comm. F. L. Robertson, R.N. Illus- 


=4 trated. 18s. net. 
= “Mr. Robertson’s elaborate and y interesting study .. . is 
=— made up of separate essays, each of which sets out the steps in con- 
= stantly quickening change that has come over naval material. 
Clear in their exposition of engineering technicalities in terms intelli- 
= sible to unskilled readers. . The book forms a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the literature of — architecture.” —Scotsman. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 


=§ Second Series. By Havelock Ellis. 12s. net. 
= “The dignity, the brave tenderness, the persistent aspiration of 
= this beautiful book.”—Times Literary Supplement. [15s. net. 
=§ IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. Ist Series. 
= oa 
= HOLIDAY FICTION 
SIMON CALLED PETER. (3rd Imp.) 

By ROBERT KEABLE. s. 6d. net. 

= be ag TRIUMPHANT. 
y V. B. IBANEZ. 8s. 6d. net. 

= SWEET ROCKET. 
= By MARY |OHNSTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
=§ HIDDEN CREEK. 
= By KATHARINE BuRT. 7s. 6d. net. 
== oOo 


CHEAP NOVELS 


— Mtg — 


V. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. 
THE TREASURE “OF HEAVEN. 


= By MARIE CORELLI. 4s. 6d. net. 
=s WHAT NOT: A Prophetic Comedy. 
= By RosE MACAULAY. 3s. 6d. net. 
KING OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 

By TaLBot MUNDY. 38. 6d. net. 
=3 THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 
=|) THE FORERUNNER. Per vol.: 
= MERE] KOWSKI. s. 6d. net, 
= PETUNIA . . 
= Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, Ss. 6d. net. 
= IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE. , 
= By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 38. 6d. net. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


1921 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 


For the year 1921. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s, net. 


The Spectator : ‘‘ The best book of reference in the world.” 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 
A Book of English Verse on 
Infancy and Childhood. 


Chosen by L. S. WOOD. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* This Anthology is not a book of verse for children, 
but a book of verse about children. 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each. 

POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 

THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. Cloth extra. 
8vo. ros. 6d. net each. 








W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW ATLASES. 
A New Edition of the 


Handy Royal Atlas. 
53 Maps, with many inset Maps and Plans, and full 
Seographical Index. {3 Ios. net. 


World Wide Atlas. 


128 pp. Maps, 99 pp. Index. 15s. net. 
Multum in Parvo Atlas. 
100 Maps and full Index. 3s. 9d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








FUNCTIONAL NEUROSES. 


H. HOLLINGWORTH 

A study of the neurotic constitution and the concept of the 
——_ character, with a critical examination of the 
reudian psychology as compared with systematic Paye holo; “a 


THE NEW WORLD. _ r. comerrorp 


A frank statement of the problems now facing the civilised 
world and an effort to find a solution of the war between 
capital and labour. 10s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
POLITICS. R. L. BUELL 


A study of the political forces at work in France and the 
movement for reform. 18s. 


NEW FICTION 8/6. 
LOW CEILINGS. DOUGLAS NEWTON 
THE VAGRANT DUKE. GeEorGE GissBs 
THE LAUGHING GIRL. k. w. cHAMBERS 
THE MAGNIFICENT MR. BANGS. 


(Ready shortly.) JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 





HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 
HELEN OF THE OLD HOUSE 


will be ready in September. 
Full details of this important novel will be sent on request. 











D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
25 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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DANTE 


Essays in Commemoration, 1321-1921. 
Press, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 

There is no such essential analogy between the fourteenth 
and twentieth centuries as to make Dante’s name a striking text 
on which to preach a modern sermon, and, in spite of the sug- 
gestive “1321-1921” on the title-page, only two of the con- 
tributors to this volume have attempted it. Viscount Bryce 
points out that both centuries opened with “a sense of disap- 
pointment ”—that Dante believed in a Universal Monarchy and 
that his message to-day would be “ Seek peace and ensue it ; 
seek Peace through Justice, and despair not, as I never des- 
paired.” Professor Mackail concludes his learned study of 
“The Italy of Dante and Virgil” as follows: ‘ The Italy of 
Virgil and Dante is not yet fully substantialised. This means 
that their work is not yet fully done. That it will be completed 
is the faith and the assured hope of England as well as of Italy.” 

But although we look not for sermons, nor for any frail con- 
jectures as to what Dante might have said to D’Annunzio, it 
is a little disappointing to find among all these essays scarcely one 
eternal consideration of his philosophy, scarcely one attempt to 
show his true shape on the horizon of romance or to distil again 
some of those elements of his poesy, which have since been 
absorbed from literature into life and lost in the instinctive 
spiritual attitude of his successors. Professor W. P. Ker’s essay 
on “ Allegory and Myth ” looked promising on the contents page, 
but it proved so short as to be little more than a note, and Canon 
Ragg’s paper on “ Dante’s Humour” is a series of respectful 
observations rather than a light thrown on the poet’s heart. 

The ordinary reader will think a little wistfully of other ways 
of approaching Dante, of the absorbing charm of Rossetti’s 
translation of the Vita Nuova, or of Matthew Arnold’s haughty 
snubbing of the man who compared Beatrice to Wordsworth’s 

—creature not too good 

For human nature’s daily food. 

He may recall some of Mr. Santayana’s admirable sentences : 
The Divine Comedy marks high noon in that long day-dream of 
which Plato’s dialogues mark the beginning : a pause of 2,000 years 
in the work of political reason, during which the mora] imagination 
spun out of itself an allegorical philosophy, as a boy, kept at home 
during a rainy day with books too hard and literal for his years, 
might spin his own romance out of his father’s histories, and might 
define, with admirable precision, his ideal lady-love, battles, and 
kingdoms. The middle age saw the good in a vision ; it is for the new 
age to translate those delightful symbols into the purposes of man- 
hood. 

Not that it is the bounden duty of every scholar, who writes 
on Dante, to view him in the light of eternity ; he might well 
reply that that is the reader’s business, and that it is he who 
makes it possible. But a sexcentenary volume, and one so 
beautifully bound and printed as this, ought surely among other 
things to help open the eyes of the blind ; Dante’s spirit is too 
vast to be confined within the study walls. Yet no one will 
deny the absolute necessity and the ineffable benefits of sound 
scholarship ; accept these essays as such, and many of them will 
be found graceful and profoundly interesting—notably Mr. 
Wicksteed on “ Dante and the Latin Poets,” and Mr. Ferrers 
Howell on “ Dante and the Troubadours.” 

If there really is a race of beings known as “ Dantologists,” 
it will already have pounced delightedly on Mr. Paget Toynbee’s 
learned bibliography (‘“‘ Oxford and Dante”) and Mr. Foligno’s 
“* Notes on the Date of Composition of the De Monarchia.” 

Benedetto Croce’s essay is in Italian and not yet translated— 
alas ! for may not the profound author of Zsthetic have supplied 
the very want of which we have been speaking ? The illustrations 
reproduced from Blake and Botticelli are delightful, and the two 
fragments of verse translation (both in terza rima) by Laurence 
Binyon and Mr. Harold E. Coad are both very pleasant and, 
like all the best things in this volume, just long enough to whet 
an appetite for more. It is a book which students of Italy and 
Italian literature will read and others will refer to. 


University of London 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER 


Arabian Medicine. By E. G. Browne, M.B., F.R.C.P. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

It is with pathetic longing that we reach into the future to 
hope that some spirit with Professor Browne’s erudition and 
human sympathy may devote his energy to the recreation of 
our elusive existence. That he will find any quality fundamen- 
tally different from those which are here discovered in the 
Islamic civilisation of the 8th-12th centuries is not to be expected, 





for the “ solidarity of the human intelligence beyond all limi. 
tations of race, space, or time” which Professor Browne jg 
concerned to demonstrate, is only the other side of that solidarity 
of human stupidity of which also here are many examples, 
Between these two aspects are embraced all the qualities of 
humanity, and though from age to age the proportions may vary 
slightly, we have no record of any period which permits us to 
hope that one day the intelligent may outweigh and eliminate 
the stupid. Indeed, there are so many regrettable prejudices 
even among the intelligent, and so much that is lovable among 
those it were not inexact to call idiotic, that one is constrained 
to hope things will remain pretty well as they are, and to savour 
all that there is of the interesting and the delightful in those 
against whom one drifts. 

It is from this point of view that we have enjoyed Professor 
Browne’s Fitzpatrick Lectures; for Medicine itself has always 
seemed to us a subject too intimate to be treated with propriety 
in public. 

There was, among these far-off Muslims, a wise sophistication 
and a courteous dignity in all matters whether of benevolence 
or villainy, which by contrast render our age one of callow ill- 
breeding and transparent charlatanism. They may have been, 
occasionally, transported by their passions, and that is a man’s 
privilege, but they were not, as we are constantly, the dupe of 
their sentiments. That weakness seems particularly reserved for 
democracies. Neither do we find that they have an excessive 
and exclusive reverence for their own works, but we hear of one 
Arabian physician who used to recite Homer in the streets in 
order to perfect his Greek, and keen praise of Aristotle as that 
“* pure philosopher and most great thinker *’ who first established 
philosophy “on a sure and critical basis.” 

That was about 1150a.p., when we were still babbling theology. 

What has all this to do with Medicine ? In those days Medicine 
included most intellectual activities, and it would not be imper- 
tinent to ask what Medicine had to do with poetry. Usually, 
and perhaps it is for the best, nothing at all. But poetry is the 
product of convalescence, and at such times the mind, partially 
released from its too-passionate liaison with the body, is free to 
play with disinterested curiosity over the drugs and douches 
of its past torment. The confirmed invalid shrinks from such 
reminders ; the robust lack delicacy to perceive their significance. 
A contemporary poet has produced a most exact and comprehen- 
sive description of his sweetheart’s intestinal arrangements, 
since unfortunately suppressed. Beddoe’s professional know- 
ledge sometimes tinges his imagery, anda little earlier this study 
was one of the most frequent of Donne’s many resources : 

And like a bunch of ragged carrots stand 
The short swollen fingers of thy gouty hand. 
But for a really thorough use of clinical observation in poetry 
one must travel as far as the fruitful and little-exploited fields 
of Arabian verse. Professor Browne gives us a literal version 
of a poem in which a quotidian fever is likened to the visits of a 
passionate mistress. It is, he assures us, a most exact analogy. 
The rigours with which the fever sets in are like the first embraces 
on her arrival, and the final perspiration corresponds to her 
copious tears at parting. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the discomforts of the interim are also precisely analogous : 
. . » I freely offered her my linen and my pillows, 
But she refused them, and spent the night in my bones. 
My skin is too contracted to contain both my breath and her, 
So she relaxes it with all sorts of sickness. 
When she leaves me, she washes me (with perspiration) 
As though we had retired apart for some forbidden action. 
It is as though the morning drives her away, 
And her lachrymal ducts are flooded in their four channels. 
Baudelaire remarked, with his disillusioned penetration, 
L’amour resemble fort & une opération chirurgicale. 


BIG GAME 


Sport in Asia and Africa. By Sir Ricuarp Dane, K.C.LE. 
Melrose. 16s. 


Sir Richard Dane had a distinguished career in the Indian 
Civil Service which ended with an Inspector-Generalship of 
Salt and a K.C.LE. It was indeed so distinguished that after 
his retirement the Chinese Government called him in to reorganise 
their salt administration, and he spent over five years in China. 
The greater part of his life was, therefore, spent in successful 
administration, but his book shows that his right place was not 
at the council table but in the jungle. He was a born shikari, 
in the strict sense of the word. The sportsman, when he lays 
down the rifle for the pen, often talks sentimentally of the call 
of the jungle, but the jungle, in India and in Africa, has many 
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voices. There have been famous big-game shooters to whom 
the game and the shooting were only by-products of an activity 
which is irrationally fascinating, and which consists in the feeling 
that the jungle has closed behind you like a wall to shut you off 
in a new world from the chatter and the civilisation of the 
“station.” Such people are not primarily shikaris, though 
they may experience to the full the excitement of stalking a 
dangerous animal and the exhilaration of the kill. What appeals 
te them is the dragging march of time in the jungle, the chill of 
the hour before sunrise, the heavy unbroken silence of noon, 
the cries, and grunts, and roars with which the jungle wakes 
to its business of the night. But there is no evidence that this 
voice of the jungle had any great appeal to Sir Richard Dane ; 
when he took a rifle in his hand it was with the object of shooting, 
and the jungle existed for him mainly as a place where one could 
shoot dangerous animals or animals which had horns of so many 
inches in length or span. Sir Richard’s attitude towards sport 
comes out very clearly in several places in this book; he disagrees, 
for instance, with the opinion that sitting up over a kill at night 
is “ poaching and unsportsmanlike ” ; he agrees with the head- 
man on the Indus who thought it “ fine sport ” to shoot the big 
mahser fish with a barbed arrow from an ordinary smooth-bore 

, and, as he says, his fondness for shikar even disposed him 
“ at first to listen favourably to the representations ” of natives 
who wished to kill deer and pig by means of spring-traps. But, 
although Sir Richard was always primarily out to kill, he was 
not by any means the butcher-sportsman. The result is that his 
book is readable and really entertaining to those who like tales 
of adventure or who are interested in the technique of big-game 
shooting. He began too late in life to reach the front rank in 
that curious art, but determination and natural talents made 
him a highly successful performer. As a writer, he has the 
great merit of always telling a clear and straightforward tale of 
both his successes and his failures. 


FIT, NON NASCITUR 


Nimphidia. By Micuart Drayton. Blackwell. 5s. net. 


Michael Drayton was an Englishman who determined to be a 
poet. Disregarding the tradition that poets cannot be made, 
he devoted all his life to his task and in the end he succeeded. 
But, unconsciously perhaps, the true aim which he pursued 
for so many years and which he never forsook was patriotism. 


- England and the glory and might of England filled all his thoughts. 


He was always haunted by the fear that legends and stories 
and traditions of the countryside would be forgotten and lost 
for ever in the Ruines of Time. Mutability and all that it would 
bring to his beloved country terrified him. Beauty was always 
dying round him, and although he knew that Beauty isa Phoenix, 
he looked only at the half-forgotten past, never at the quickly 
growing future. He spent his life and his poetry in saving all 
that one man can save of the past and making of it an epic of 
England. Stolid and stubborn and pertinacious, he acquired a 
vast monument of learning, but lacked the imagination to make 
anything but a rhymed encyclopedia, a metrical guide-book of 
old legends and associations. The thirty songs of the voluminous 
Polyolbion have no wit, no humour, no sense of proportion. His 
glorification of England was a failure except as a dictionary of 
folk-lore. 

But Drayton was unconquerable. The force of will which had 
sustained him through the toil of his thirty songs was not 
exhausted. He knew that his sonorous and laboured weightiness 
was useless to lift him to poetry. He knew that the satiric anger, 
which his repeated disappointments was beginning to arouse in 
him, was useless and that honesty and versatility were useless. 
He determined to achieve gaiety of mind and serenity. As he 
grew older he discarded by slow and painful efforts his youthful 
prosiness, until at last he arrived at the cheerful calm in which 
he wrote The Nimphidia, the Court of Faerie. Prosy erudition was 
all forgotten and the Alexandrine abandoned. Instead, a 
delicate fancy plays with fairies and grasshoppers, embroiders 
gossamer with the wings of butterflies, and harnesses four nimble 
gnats to the chariot of Queen Mab. Thistledown and soft wool 
of the bee and pale mother-of-pearl, and dainty carved bones 
of the cricket are his new toys. Meadows and marshes are fairy 
playing-grounds, and the cowslip blows on Hipcut Hill. Elves 
and apes and Queen Mab’s merry maids dance a hornpipe to the 
music of a bumble-bee, playing upon his Hoboy, while Oberon 
tears his hair with jealousy and pursues his erring wife over 
~— and ant-hills and mole-hills. 

ere is more fancy than fury in the Nimphidia, more realit 
than ideality. Fora + Bae BP ney 7 mnecon Pecande a | 
cannot accomplish everything by learning. Michael Drayton 
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STEPHEN GWYNN 
The Irish Situation 


A statement of the more moderate view, up to and 
including the elections of J une last. 

‘Few Irishmen are as well qualified to expound the 
Irish problem as Captain Stephen Gwynn. ... He at 
all events should understand his fellow-countrymen. 
. . . That he does so is explicit in every line of his book. 

. Ina surprisingly short compass the author has given 
as clear a presentation of the Irish problem as could be 
desired.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 38. 6d. 


By 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
The Brimming Cup 


“. . , human and beautiful. The book is genuinely 
a first-class achievement.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Miss Canfield’s book has the interest of a thing 
felt to be new and urgent, and is not just a re-statement 


of a familiar case.’’—Observer. 8s. 6d. 
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some press opinions 





HE best single-volume anthology of modern verse 


that has yet been published. Spectator. 


R. J. C. SQUIRE offers unimpeachable credentials 
for the task of making Selections from Modern Poets. 
Daily Mail. 


ERE we have what a fine poet considers to be the 
finest poetry written by British and Irish poets born 
within the past fifty years. Daily News. 


T gives us the best case that can be put forward for the 
newer poets, by one of the most brilliant of them. 

Observer. 

HATEVER remains of the poetry of the first twenty 

years of this century will be the work of the poets 


in this volume. New Statesman. 


HAT a real cure for pessimism is a book like this! 
Daily Herald. 
second impression 


F’cap. 8vo. 488 pp. 6s. net. 
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did much, but he could not become a genius by determination. 
He came near, he came maddeningly near. But the ultimate 
test must be quantity as well as quality, and though immortality 
may be given to the man who wrote 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part— 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me, 
yet it is rather the immortality of one who tried so hard to make a 
diamond that he succeeded once, only once, and never again. 
The whole of his persevering life may be written in the words 
that he vainly loved a woman for thirty years. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Maps: Their History, Characteristics and Uses. By Sir HERBERT 
Grorce ForpHam. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

This little book is made out of a series of lectures and meant for 
teachers. It is an able summary which suffers somewhat from its 
brevity in the historical portion. The romance of maps is not treated 
as it was recently by Mr. W. P. James, and the author is not a stylist. 
The best sections of his work are his practical suggestions for teachers, 
and here, we think, he is something of a pioneer. 


A History of Persia. By Brigadier-General Sir Percy Syxes, K.C.I.E., 
C.B., C.M.G. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. Second 
edition. Macmillan. £3 10s. 

This new edition of Sir Percy Sykes’ important work carries the 
history of Persia down to the present year, whilst the original text 
has been carefully revised in the light of subsequent exploration and 
study. Sir Percy’s account of the events of the Great War is, it need 
hardly be said, of peculiar weight and interest. In his final chapter 
he = us an all too brief judgment on the period since the Armistice, 
with his hopes and fears for the future. The fears, it must be confessed, 
seem at the moment stronger than the hopes. Economically Persia 
will make no real , until she can get railways that will link her 
with Europe and with India. Politically the outlook is gloomy. 
The people are debauched by the intrigues of the Bolsheviks on the 
one hand, and ground down on the other by their native robber-barons, 
who despoil the country from end toend. In Sir Percy Sykes’ opinion, 
of course, the British are the natural saviours of Persia, if Persia 
had only the wit to appreciate our help at its true value. We do not 
find it easy to take quite so favourable a view of the sincerity or the 
soundness of British policy in the Middle East ; but we agree that the 
Persians are not likely to find better friends in any other quarter, and 
that they would be well advised to cultivate our friendship. 


THE CITY 


E further reduction in the Bank rate to 5} per cent. 

is all to the good and should, as it is no doubt 

intended to, stimulate subscriptions to the new 
54 per cent. Treasury Bonds. The £1,000,000 of 7 per cent. 
Debentures to Bearer offered at par by the Port of Calcutta 
constitute an attractive investment. They are repayable 
on July Ist, 1951, but the Port Authority has the right 
to pay them off any time after 1931. This loan marks the 
appearance of the P. & O. Banking Corporation as an 
issuing house, the chairman of which, Lord Inchcape, and 
two of his co-directors, having been Commissioners of the 
Port of Calcutta. There is not much business doing, but 
this state of affairs is usual at this time of the year. 

* * * 


The German shipping lines, and with them the Port of 
Hamburg, are making a more rapid recovery than might 
have been anticipated from the paralysing effect of the war. 
Dr. Cuno (no, it is not the German form of Cunard), the 
Director-General of the Hamburg-American Line, quite 
recently stated that within the next five years the company 
would again have running one-third of the number of the 
big ships which they had in 1914, Its fleet is to consist of 
both ofl and coal using vessels, running from 6,000 to 12,000 
tons dead weight, while passenger vessels are to go up to 
22,000 tons. The extent to which this programme will 
be carried out probably depends upon whether the Allies 
call up the 200,000 tons of new shipping they are entitled 
to for the next five years from the German shipyards. 
As British shipowners, and shipowners of all other nations 
also, have hundreds of vessels laid up for which they cannot 
find employment, they will probably not view with any 
great enthusiasm the planting upon the already over- 
stocked home markets of any additional shipping coming 
by way of reparations. Perhaps, in pursuit of its anti- 
waste policy, the Government might take the vessels and 
sink them! There is talk in Germany of securing on a 
time charter basis Scandinavian, Dutch and Danish shipping, 









which the Germans could run cheaply, as, owing to their 
depreciated currency, their wages bill and most runpj 
expenses can be kept down very low. In such an inter. 
national industry as shipping it is difficult to prevent one 
country with a depreciated exchange from undercutting 
others more happily circumstanced, and this is a case jp 
which the misfortune of one party drags down others, and 
the whole thing illustrates the great difficulties attendant 
upon a policy of reparations that, in itself, may be wholly 
justified. 
7 * * 

An interesting variation of our own Protection of Indys. 
tries Bill is that adopted by the Spanish Government, which 
some time ago ordained that the Customs duty on all goods 
coming from all countries whose money showed a deprecia- 
tion compared with the peseta should be payable in Spanish 
currency, plus the premium on gold. The immediate effect 
of this has been to shut out many manufactured goods 
which are not made in Spain at present, and to increase the 
cost of living. Spain, not having enjoyed the luxury of 

articipating in the war, has, however, done her bit towards 

ringing about general ruin, for, as we have just been 
reminded, she is carrying on military operations in Morocco 
and is increasing her debt at a tremendous rate. An 
enormous programme has been brought in for the reform of 
roads and railways in Spain, at a cost of something like 
£50,000,000, but the general impression is that it will not 
be carried through, the country not being in a position to 
finance the scheme ; a colonial war is, of course, cheaper! 
It is sad to see a country with the possibilities of Spai 
throwing away the advantages it could have derived ie 
its neighbours’ misfortunes. 

* * * 


The success of the London Housing Bond campaign 
during a period of industrial depression and unemployment 
shows that there is a large, if shallow, reservoir of capital 
that can be tapped by public authorities if they will only 
give full facilities to the people and make it easy for them 
to invest in very small amounts. Absolute security, much 
more than the rate of interest, is the primary consideration, 
particularly in bad times. This point is brought out in the 
Report of the Committee of Management of the Birmingham 
Municipal Bank as follows : 

In presenting their Report for the year ended March 3lst, 1921, 
the Committee are again able to record remarkable progress. _This 
progress has been noticeable throughout the whole year, despite the 

‘act that the city has experienced during the last six months of the 

year a period of severe industrial depression, with an ever-increasing 
number of the citizens out of employment. At no previous period 
has it been more necessary that safety should be the first consideration 
with depositors. This fact has been emphasised on occasions in the 
past, and during the last twelve months has been brought home to 
many people by the failure of an institution which had doubtless 
influenced persons by attractive rates of interest. 


At the end of March last this bank had opened 62,119 
accounts, an increase of 21,989 over the corresponding 
date in 1920. The amount standing to the credit of de- 
positors was £1,405,978 as against £746,984 a year previously, 
and during the year the transactions numbered 385,466. 
Since the opening of the bank advances have been made 
to the amount of £264,088, representing 964 mortgages, for 
the purchase of houses. The profit for the year was £7,715. 
The bank has now been linked up with the school savings 
banks, and when a child leaves school its account is auto- 
matically transferred from the school savings bank to the 
Municipal Bank. Additional branches have been opened, 
and Birmingham is to be congratulated upon again being 
the pioneer in this country of valuable municipal enterprise. 
The Committee report that during the year several deputa- 
tions from other local authorities have visited Birmingham 
to look into the working of the bank and to see it in operation. 
Every facility had been granted to such deputations (to 
which I can bear witness, having myself formed one such 
deputation), and the Committee say “‘ they have reason to 
Sdiove that the visits will result, in due course, in similar 
banks being set up in other parts of the country.” I am 
afraid the Committee is optimistic in this opinion, so long 
as the present Government is in power, for the success of 
the Birmingham Municipal Bank is not appreciated, and 
I understand that other authorities which have sought 
power to institute such a bank have been refused permission. 


A. Emi Davies. 
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MMAND HIGH REMUNERATION by qualifying at home in 
CMe te eaters street St eeenne cd aeme 
al us why 
mB. — a. of © e¢ degree of London Bg nm A ised 
shou "students coached individually under a staff of Honoursmen. ered 
pontal and Barristers-at-Law. Moderate C— fees, by. Instalments if preferred 
Accountanss ie ¢ Guide *"—a comprehensive and ive volume—tfree, without 
anigation.—MBTROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Dept., 453 rt Albans. 


BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests, 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


DOOKS. —George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 2 vols., 1st Edits., 
B fa20n om de Rabelais, 2 vols., half morocco, Lemerr c, Paris, 1906, £2 108. ; 
biter in English, 1708, £3 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
4 vols., Perea s 10s. uiller Couch, 7 work, 1st Edits., £6 6s. ; Scott’s N 

futhor’s Favourite Edi , 48 vols., 1829, etc., even £S Sh Perrot and Chipiez Works, 
Art in Phoenicia, Chaldea, Persia, Ancient Egyp etc., complete set, 12 vols., 
{12 128.; Chas. Darwin's Works, best edition, 13 vols., ~w 108. ; Budge’s History of 
Egypt, 8 vols., £2 28. ; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 1tos.; Strang’s 30 
Etchings, rare rare, » £7 7s.; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 f vols.,. 1882, £6 6s. ; 
Balzac’s Works, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., £4 108.; Hibbert Journal, 
Vols. I. to <r, £3 108.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. ohnson, 1890, a 38. ; thly 
Review, edited "by Henry Newbolt, vols. 1 to 17, £2 108.; Morris (Wm.), Collected 
Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., £15 158. (1910) ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., 
fee £10 108. ; Reign of Terror (French Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38. ; Omar 
m, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; Madden’s "United Irishmen, best 

ct, by y O'Reilly, numerous illus., 1916, ’; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., 
lio coloured plates, £6 108s. ; Ency. Britannica, gth edit., 25 vols., 3 Se 

ib 10s.; Secret Court M Memoirs, 20 vols., £12 158. ; Cust’s Life of Benvenuto 

2 vols., "1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, di Press, {2; Froude’s 
History of , best Library Edition, 1870, 12 vols., £5 58.5 John Davidson's 
Plays, 1894, 308. ; uane’s Arabian ate, 3 vols., a al oe} ~ Mau t’s Select 
Works in English, 8 vols., £2 28.; Dramatic Works , with intro. 
by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 258.; Frank tise an Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 
{2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., £25; Smollett’s her am ed. by Saints- 
bury, 7 vols., 258.; — =, for catalogue. If you want a book and ha 
find it elsewhere, try am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries 
purchased. BAKER’ s ‘CREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., 10s.; Punch, 141 
ee ng or y Ae De Nat. Bi pane ¢ Ss £7 4 

















Litchfield’s Old ture, 218. ; Apulius, 308. ; t’s 
Picture Books, 16 vols, 248.; Geo. Borrow’'s worke + 353.5 
ean co eeihe £8 208. : Harper’s Highwaymer, 2 vols., illus., 358. ; Historian's Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols. 07 (cost £30) ; Ly uk Works, 17 vols., £4; Beards- 
iey’s Drawings to 258. ; Essays, 6 p— 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 308.; Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., £7 pg Mrs. Afara Behn’s Plays 


and Ni 
6 vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., £25; ‘Brangwyn’s Book of Bridges, 318. 6d. 
Ca’ oben. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.— 
HOLLAND BRoOS., 21 John Bright Street, Bir ham. 3,000 books wanted. List free, 
Libraries or smaller collections purchased for prompt cash. 


UILDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.—A textbook of Mental 
Development. By Dr. A. Lorand. Roy. 8vo, pp. 452, cl. gt. 158. Pros- 
pectus free—TuE MINERVA Co., 9 Saint Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives adults and boys as 
Rent of Daly Pupil fot tnstrctou at 5 aegee. cured during 
holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


Atvaeruae strongly recommends for post of Warehouseman, 
Confidential Porter, Salesman, or for Clerical = Ly 8 young recently 

discharged N.C.O. (married). Excellent ref: to remain 
in Army owing to having 4 children. Most deserving case. Awelte, Box 669, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OCAL PARLIAMENTS.—Will any reader kindly help adver- 
tiser by giving information regarding the organisation of a Local Parliament ? 
—Box 670, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


[NTELLIGENCE | to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris SPectatist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 128. 






































FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED—One Million 
Men and Women who will give 
Five Shillings a Year. 
That will maintain the whole Service of 244 Life-boats. 
During the first six months of 1921 
£50,000 have been received. 


The Institution still needs 


800,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be “one in a million a If a please send your 
Five Shillings 7 





‘aati FP, SHes, M.A., 
Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT rc 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C 


Lorp HAaRROwBY, 
Treasurer. 

















£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


yo boys have been sent to Ro Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Em ent and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maint > ” 





ye hg --- ee Se THE KING AND QUEEN, 
-—-- -R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurep- - - - - - C. E. Matpmen, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Ci Man — = ee mm F. H. CLayTon, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Dvir. " 
Joint Secretaries - HH. Bristow WALLEN: Henry G. CopELAND. 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to, and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Tyninias Ship, 164 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C. 











A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
It is possible to recover 24% of your income by way of 
Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 

Write for partioulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE woul LTD., 


142 BOLSORN BARS, B.C. x. 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Bers and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
” Thit ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











iy is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 1s. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from 
HowaRtTus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Toe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
aa hl felUc kl Oe 
One Year a ae i 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New SratTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 





Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Second and enlarged edition. With Diagramatic Illustrations. 158. net, postage 6d 


POVERTY AND ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES 


invaluable to 
with its graphic representation of Circles 2 of Poverty, separate and concurrent.” 


London: J. and A. CHURCHILL 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 





By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. 
** Calis for close study by all those interested im social welfare.”—GUARDIAN. 
“ The book should be every social worker, including medical men, 


—THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 
“ This volume will be of interest to all social workers.” —SoCiaAL SERVICE. 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Coapeny Reports 
Bichieen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTionaL ADVERTISEMENTS, aaiienaaeds 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or BO, pee 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on C 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed Tak MANAGER, 
New STaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 















































THE NEW STATESMAN 


JULY 80, 199) 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


‘ ——_ 


LECTURES, ETC. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Readerships 
in Psychology (salary {500 a year) and Romance Philology (salary 
£450 a year) tenable at King’s College. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on September 16th, 1921.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Council invite applications for the following positions :— 


DEPARTMENT OF ExTRA-MuRAL ADULT EDUCATION. 
STAFF TUTOR in the Department. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours, and qualified to teach 
University Tutorial Classes in Economics, and Social Science. 

The person appointed would be required to assist the Director in 
the general work of the Department. 

SALARY {400 per annum. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
PART-TIME LECTURER in Geography, for one year only. 
SALARY about {200 per annum. 


The Lecturer will have every facility for doing research, and will 
also have opportunity for augmenting his salary by doing Extra-Mural 
work for the Adult Education Department. 

Further particulars and forms of a eee wy which must be returned 
not later than August 22nd, will be forwarded on application to— 


J. E. SHIMELD, Registrar. 


LITERARY. 


A Urmons should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and So’ to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. g fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


SCHOOLS. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Fi Road, London). An mental 
ool a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Co-education until 13, “aise remain until 18. 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
ae a. nelusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 


pals: The MISSES MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


M ALTMANS’ oe sa GERRARD’S CROSS. 
a Mistress: Miss Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
of the Huddersfield "High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop r+ character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-ex yh by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of Not ann tion; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Gustening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Univensition ¢ ¢ Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Da , Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every gitl’s education, 180 neas @ year. ard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


TREETLY NURSERY and 








No rea 














PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


eel te ind STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma) 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. itaaic (De. Yorke Trotter’s Rhythmic Method} 
and Mar Morris Dancing taught. portunities given for Artistic Develop- 


ment. The Principal takes a few children ay a home, where they have the advan- 
tages of home life combined with education. 


[tae ee HOUSE, 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 





Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special ~~» By e health and character. 


P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 

addition to usual subjects and nT Pre ration for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
,  GROROSS, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
a pen-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
A in a natural, te oo ctnceue. Gerrard’s Cross is situated 

on oat ef coll, 300 feet above sea-level. further particulars, apply PRINncIPAL. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
° [ ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
fous. Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
-_ over 3 years, and includes Educational ond Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
RR * tinal to INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 


tional facilities supplied free. Escort arranged. Next party September 14th. 
te DirEcTRESS, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 

















tendon, Wee. 


Particularly suitable for elder girls who, 


offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in Swepisq 

TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGB, DANCING in all ity 
branches, Games, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HyGIenm, &c. Three years’ course, Fot 
Prospectus apply the Sec. 


) Dee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
» Loan Fund and Grants from the 

} LAWRENCR. 


a 
A*StzY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTOn, 
Epvca- 





Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 
M.A.—For information concerning Scholarshi 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), By 
UNIVERSITY CouRSES in ArTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—pyo. 

Spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 

use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 

Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy 

the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without mea need 

for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 

Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 








TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2, Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristo] 











6 ee ING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFag.ays, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 





Sept. 15. N. ITALY, Hill Towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c. 79 gns. 
Oct.-Nov, CALABRIA, SICILY, Tunisia, ALGERIA ee 185 gns. 
Dec.-Jan. EGYPT and PALESTINE. 285 gns. 


Programmes of these and other tours from Miss BrsHop, 159 ~ andi’ Road, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels manage 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST _ BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops. 
Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to many places of interest. Private 

tent on sands for bathing and picnics.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLis. 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, &c., with photographs 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





TO BE LET. 





OUTH OF SPAIN.—Small furnished Cottage amidst lovely fruit 
farm; 4 rooms, bath (h. and c.), kitchen, linen, plate and china; vibes ~ 
weekly for long term. Unique opportunity for delicate or conval 

person.—Dr. KINZBRUNNER, 6 Fresca, Malaga. 





, LET—Bloomsbury—August and September, Furnished Fist. 
Large sitting-room, one bedroom. Attendance. Two Guineas weekly if taken 
for two months. Breakfast obtainable.—Write Box 666, NEw STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





Changes of Address | 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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